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CHINESE AND SINGAPORE ELECTIONS 


- Singapore now has a popularly-elected Legis- 
lative Assembly responsible for all domestic policy 
except finance, defence and security. The elec- 
tions were carried out smoothly despite a plot by 
the Communists—using the middle school students 
as their dupes—to sabotage them and create serious 
disorders by a march en masse on Government 
House. It became obvious in recent months that 
the Communists, beaten both in the early attempts 
to gain power by the industrial and strike weapons 
and in the long and costly jungle war campaign, 
had decided to exploit the students as their trump 
card. Repeated disclosures showed how active the 
Communists were among the Chinese students. It 
was because of this that the authorities refused 
registration of ‘a Chinese Middle School Students’ 
Union. The students called a day’s strike in pro- 
test, and then had to stay out of school another 
day because the teachers in turn went on strike 
against the students! The demonstrative march 
en masse to Government House was ostensibly a 
protest against this refusal of registration, but in 
reality it was intended to disrupt the whole elesc- 
toral procedure and create conditions which might 
well have thrown the city into disorder. The whole 
of the Police Force, including the riot squad, were 
on emergency duty for a 24-hour period, but there 
were no disturbances. 

There were 69 candidates representing 
ganised Parties, and 10 
making 79 in all for the 25 seats in the new Legis- 


or- 


independent candidates, . 


lative Assembly. The principal parties were the 
Progressives (22 candidates), the Democratic Party, 
backed by the Chinese Chamber (20), and the La- 
bour Front (17). The results must have been 
staggering to the two parties representing the 
Chinese bourgeoisie. Though these two, the Pro- 
gressives and Democrats,. polled more than the 
Labour Front, namely over 70,000 compared with 
56,000. for the two left Parties, they were in a 
hopeless minority in seats gained, and the Labour 
Front with ten seats turned out to be the biggest 
single Party and will presumably have the largest 
say in the new administration, which seems cer- 
tain to be a coalition of the left wing elements, and 
the MCA-UMNO political alliance. 


Broadcasting over Radio Malaya on the first 
day of the enforcement of the new Constitution, 
the Governor of Singapore, Sir John Nicoll, said 
the new Constitution will not work except,.as de- 
signed, under a Party Government system. He re- 
minded the public that the vote carries not only a 
right but also a duty—to use it at elections. The 
majority party or coalition of parties will have to 
provide six Ministers, each of them capable of ad- 
ministering a group of Departments for which he 
will be responsible to the Council of Ministers and 
to the Assembly as a whole, and through them to 
the voters of Sinagpore. Singapore lives upon the 
provision of services for the conduct of a com- 
merce with world-wide ramifications. The island 
has no natural wealth and its million-odd inhabi- 
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tants must earn their living through trade. The 
first requirement of policy therefore will be the 
preservation of stable and efficient government, 
upon which not only the ordinary citizen but also 
the customer abroad for Singapore’s services can 
rely unquestioningly. That in turn depends upon 
strong Parties, not only in power but also in opposi- 
tion, for it is upon the Party system that the new 
Constitution has been consciously based. And 
strong parties depend upon a big poll at the elec- 
tions. “May the whole electorate vote, and may 
good men get in,” exclaimed Sir John. This desire 
was not fulfilled, but a 53% vote is a very good 
beginning indeed in view of previous indifference. 


The Democratic Party, which is allegedly con- 
nected with the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and 
has ‘been dubbed “the Millionaires’ Party” said in 
its manifesto for the Assembly elections that Singa- 
pore’s future would best be served by creating an 
atmosphere of freedom in which industry and com- 
merce may continue their development. Commerce 
and government must assume the task of nurturing 
culture and education for all the diverse races who 
live in Singapore in peace and prosperity. “We 
believe in the dream which animated Sir Stamford 
Raffles when he conceived his vision of Singapore 
more than a century ago. Raffles was among the 
greatest of the Empire-builders. He built in peace 
rather than in strife and he created a great city 
where there had been only swamp land before. He 
made Singapore a broker, banker, and shipper serv- 
ing all the East, in an atmosphere of freedom for 
the entrepreneur and for enterprise. That is why 
Singapore came into being as a free port, free of 
restrictions on the spirit of enterprise and free of 
tariffs and other levies which would inhibit pro- 
gress.” In that atmosphere, said the manifesto, 
Singapore had prospered. Freedom within inde- 
pendence is the first tenet in the credo of the 
Democratic Party. The Chinese were in the over- 
whelming majority in Singapore and so had greater 
responsibility than other races in fostering the co- 
operation of all races which alone could guarantee 
the continuing prosperity and cultural development 
of the city. It was up to others to shake off their 
vague fears of Chinese domination and join in that 
co-operation. The manifesto added that the party 
has plans to stimulate commerce and industry, on 
which Singapore’s very existence depended and 
claimed that it was the party of practical com- 
merce. | 


Apart from the Communist complots and the 
underground agitation, the situation is complicated 
by the cultural conflict now going on. The con- 
troversy, for instance, between the Chancellor of 
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the proposed new Chinese Nanyang University (Dr. 
Lin Yutang) and the chief donor, and Chairman 
cf the Executive Committee, Mr. Tan Lark-sye, is 
not over a matter of money alone. Many Chinese 
in Singapore, who felt at first that Dr. Lin’s inter- 
national reputation would add lustre to the project, 
now feel that his ideas do not mirror their own 
aspirations for the future of Chinese culture in 
these parts. These are only one aspect of the pres- 
sures being exerted on the Chinese in Singapore. 
To some extent they are the same pressures which 
fall on all overseas Chinese; but in other respects 
Singapore is unique, for only there are the Chinese 
the predominant partners in the moves toward self- 
government. Every Chinese in Singapore is faced 
with his sentiments for China—politically for the 
few, geographically, culturally and in the wider 
international sense for all—clashing with his ac- 


ceptance of a home which he has no wish to leave. | 


Under Colonial rule he had no difficulty in render- 
ing to the Colonial Caesar what was demanded, 
given the freedom to order his own society in his 
own way. But now steps have wakened the sleep- 
ing political dog, and another conflict is added to 
those existing before. It is the perfectly honest 
aim of British policy to evolve loyalty to Malaya 
and thus to produce “Malayans” while at the same 
time disclaiming with equal honesty any intention 
of destroying indigenous cultures, whether Malay, 
Indian, or Chinese. But the unpleasant fact is 
that what can be done with Indians or Malays 
seems not to work with the Chinese. There are 
cultures that can be dovetailed with Western educa- 
tion, manners and ways of thinking, but it has 
yet to be shown that Chinese culture can accord 
with this process. The Straits-born Chinese, some 


of whom have been in the territory for generations 


and even centuries, are so educated in English and 
in English ways that they are officially described as 
““Malayans,” and some are very vehement and vocal 
in their dislike of the new and their love for the 
old order in Malaya; most “Malayans” have lost 
their Chinese language and mode of thought. 
There is nothing sinister about this as it was a 
natural consequence and not the result of any sort 
of policy. But in the past five years a unified and 
resurgent China has powerfully affected all Chinese 
in Singapore and where no direct patriotism is 
stimulated, there is culturalism instead, and the 
Chinese, smoked out of their self-sufficiency, leap 
to the defence of their language, their culture, and 
their interests as Chinese. This feeling finding 
expression in the number of English-educated 
Chinese who are now furtively and hurriedly learn- 
ing Chinese and also in the number of candidates 
in the elections who sought to address the crowd 
in Kuo Yu, and in the impyiae which founded a 
Chinese VRIVEREHY. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEMOBILISED SOLDIERS IN CHINA 


As the new conscription law is applied in China, and 
conscripts are taken in for training, more and more of the 
former servicemen are being demobilised and transferred 
to the land or the mines and industries. Ex-servicemen 
demobilised in rural areas are usually put on the farms. 
Statistics from parts of Hopei, Shansi, Shantung, Liaoning 
and Kirin Provinces show that up to 90% of them joined 
the- mutual aid and co-operative organisations. Some of 
them take a leading part in these bodies and occupy com- 
manding positions in their localities. One was elected “Na- 
tional Paddy Bumper Harvest Model.” Ex-servicemen de- 


‘mobilised in mining and industrial areas have generally shown 


ability to adapt themselves and to “learn with a humble 
heart.” Many have scored marked success. Among the 70 
demobilised servicemen in the Tsingtao State-owned Rubber 
Works, over 95% were capable of manifesting a positive role 
and over 30% created notable achievements. -They have 
“won the respect and affection. of the broad masses” be- 
cause of their positive efforts in all fields of work. Many 
have been elected people’s deputies or labour models. In 
Kirin 3,000 demobilised ex-servicemen were elected as de- 
puties to local people’s congresses of all levels, 3,455 elected 
as rural cadres, 1,851 models of various kinds, 4,470 chiefs 
of mutual aid teams, and 784 elected chiefs of producer co- 
operatives. In the administrative districts of Kiaochow and 
in Wenshang and Kufow hsien in Shantung, 32% of them 
were elected as local cadres and nine elected deputies to 
the provincial people’s congress. Their achievements in pro- 
duction and work have had a good political effect on the 
masses. 


An editorial in the Peking People’s Daily emphasised 
that the resettlement of the demobilised servicemen is one 
of the most important tasks of the moment. Having under- 
gone the education of revolutionary units and the tempering 
of combat life, these men have in general a high degree of 
political consciousness and are highly organised and dis- 
ciplined. Some of them possess various skills. Their pro- 
per resettlement was therefore a matter of considerable 
importance. Now that universal conscription is enforced 
more and more of these men will be demobilised. The 
fixed policy is to distribute them in a planned manner to 
various production and construction posts. Demobilisation 
of members of the CPLA began in 1950 soon after the whole 
country had been taken over. Over 90% of those de- 
mobilised went to rural villages for farm production. Those 
without land were given land. The Government helped 
them continuously to obtain the means of production and 
to solve their other difficulties. Men from the cities were 
sent to the industrial, commercial, co-operative, cultural, 
educational and public health agencies and Government 
organs. Some of the younger ones were admitted to secon- 
dary schools or institutions of higher education. 


Many of them have now settled down and are raising 
a family. But in certain places and agencies there is a 
mistaken attitude toward the work of resettling the de- 
mobilised servicemen. Instead of warm concern and con- 
sideration, there is cold discrimination. Instead of giving 
them priority in employment, they are rejected. The 
Tientsin Branch of the China Food Export Co., for instance, 
in October, 1953, wanted two telephone operators urgently. 
Two former telephone corporals in the army were recom- 
mended who were in every way fit for the jobs, but they 
were turned down. When workers were being recruited 


for the Kuanting Reseryoir project, in Tanhsien, Hopei, the 
stipulation was made that no ex-servicemen should be re- 
cruited. When a section chief discovered a dozen or so 
servicemen on their way to the ‘project they were refused 
permission to board the train. A former serviceman who 
applied for a post in a Mining Bureau in Heilungkiang and 
was turned down, got the job when he came back in civilian 
clothes. 


One of the reasons given for refusing to take on de- 
mobilised servicemen is that they are problem people, other- 
wise they would not have been demobilised. Such an allega- 
tion, says the editorial, is entirely without foundation. 
According to statistics, a large number of them are made 
up of CCP and Youth League members. They have ex- 
posed themselves to the test of the revolutionary struggle 
and are “advanced elements with a stubborn political back- 
ground.” Most of the others are loyal to the revolutionary 
enterprise. When they were with the armed forces they 
made no attempt to shun hardship or bloodshed and fought 
bravely for the fatherland and the people. They are not 
problem people but people who were on the reserve list and 
were retired to enable them to take up production and 
construction jobs. They were not removed from the ranks 


because of shortcomings and other problems. . 


Some organisations frequently refuse to take on de- 
mobilised servicemen on the ground that they are difficult 
to lead, are fond of complaining and hot in temper, and 
are hard to get along with. The paper claims that such 
assertions are “also wrong in every way.” It admits that, 
generally speaking, the revolutionary servicemen have little 
hesitation to criticise any irrational phenomena. Much of 
this sort of criticism is right and proper in every sense, 
and although some of the criticism may not be perfect, the 
practice of criticism itself is not a mistake. The leading 
personnel of certain organisations have, however, no ap- 
petite for criticism. They want only to be praised and ap- 
plauded. The true cause for their refusal to take on de- 
mobilised servicemen on the ground of their hot temper lies 
here, and “this evil way of thinking and of doing things” must 
be criticised and rectified at the same time. The demobilised 
servicemen cannot, of course, be perfect and faultless. Some 
of them are still not free from the shortcomings of vanity, 
but they must be helped to get over this and in no case 
should such shortcomings be exaggerated. 


In some places, too, the demobilised servicemen were 
resettled in a superficial manner and no real steps were taken 
to provide them with quarters and help them solve their 
production and other difficulties. In some cases men of vir- 
tue and talent were so placed that there was no way for 
them to function properly. The case was cited of four men 
who were graduates of the Oriental Languages Department 
of the Peking University and were capable of taking up 
translation work. Instead, they were assigned to various 
irrational posts in State bodies, and all their applications 
for transfers were in vain. 


Another case was that of a graduate of a shipbuilding 
course in Tungchi University engineering college. When 
he was demobilised he was assigned to his home town in 
Kiangsu to do farmwork, though he had left home 16 years 
ago and had neither land nor house nor farming knowledge. 
Yet Socialist construction has great need of such men. It 


_ was essential that full notice should be taken of any special 
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Economic REVIEW 


OPENING UP OF CHINA’S HINTERLAND 


Peking looks to the new railways in North-west China 
and through Mongolia to turn those backward areas into new 


regions of prosperity. The railway from Tsining, a point 


about halfway along the Peking-Paotow Railway, to Ulan 
Bator over a distance of nearly 700 miles, links up with the 
Siberian Railway system. So also will the railway now being 
built from Lanchow in Kansu to Alma Ata on the Soviet 
border with Sinkiang, which will be over 1,600 miles long. 
Starting from Lanchow, the capital of Kansu province, it 
cuts across the Hohsi corridor, famous as part of the Old 
Silk Road and of the great caravan trade on more recent 
times, leading through Chiuchuan, the oil centre of Yumen, 
Hami, and Urumchi to Alma Ata, capital of the Kazakh 
U.S.S., where it connects with the Soviet Railways, extending 
across Central Asia, the Urals, and the Volga district to the 
centre of Moscow. 


Construction of the two railways is of the utmost signi- 
ficance economically, politically and strategically. North- 
west China and Mongolia are vast in area and could be abun- 
dant in resources. ‘Coal deposits in Sinkiang rank as China's 
third highest. The iron deposits in the western part of Inner 
Mongolia are the largest of its kind in the whole country. 
The winding Yellow River provides the area with an abun- 
dant source of hydraulic power. The vast tract of grassland 
in Inner Mongolia offers great scope for animal husbandry. 
About 1,000 million mow of land, equivalent to about 70% 
of the nation’s cultivated land, awaits reclamation. The 
southern part of Sinkiang could, if developed, take rank 
with the Ferghana Valley, the cotton-producing area of the 
Soviet Union, and with the Delta of the Nile in Egypt, one 
of the world’s best known cotton-producing districts. Hitherto 
these rich areas have been destitute of railways, or have 
been most inadequately served. Kansu, Sinkiang and Ching- 
hai, one-third of the total national area, had one-thousandth 
part of the railway mileage. Even then the Paochi-Tienshui 
sector of the Shensi-Kansu railway was often closed to traffic. 
Modern industry is non-existent. -All industrial products 
had to be imported and the transport costs were high. Farm- 
ing was primitive. Once seeds are sown, no hoeing is done, 
nor is fertilizer applied. In southern Sinkiang, wooden farm 
tools are still in wide use, and output per hectare is very 
low. Water supplies are not properly used but allowed 
to turn low lands into lakes and swamps, with vast tracts 
of land alkalinized. Animal husbandry is nomadic and living 
is extremely hard. But since the “liberation” the number of 
cattle in Inner Mongolia has doubled. Cattle in the North- 
west and Inner Mongolia represent two-fifths of the nation’s 
total; and animal products 60%. Huge quantities of cattle, 
meat, skins and furs and grain are sent out from this region 
to all parts of the land. With the development of the pro- 
cessing industry processed milk powder, lactose and hides are 
being exported, and are occupying an important place in the 
nation’s foreign trade. Industrial development has raised 


training or talents and the authorities must be responsible 
to them to the very end and not be content with superficial 
resettlement. Before demobilisation is carried out, it ap- 
peared necessary that the armed forces should give every at- 
tention to the study of the qualifications of every service- 
man, so that the problem of suitable employment may be 
solved and the recurrence of such phenomena as those com- 
plained of be avoided. Technical personnel should be group- 
ed together for transfer to the personnel organisations, so 
that central arrangements may be made to have work 
distributed to them. 


the region’s output over tenfold compared with the pre-war 
level. 


The region still lags behind in industry, agriculture and 
density of population. The gasoline produced in the Yumen 
Oilfield, when transported to Lanchow by truck, takes 30% 
of the load carried and 70% if shipped to Chungking. When 
shipped to Shanghai, the cost of transportation for the wild 
hemp produced in Sinkiang would be twice as much as the 
original cost of the hemp. Highway transport is not only 
expensive but trucks can only carry limited loads. Moreover, 
it is simply impossible to transport large machines. Railway 
construction therefore is supremely important. Already the 
new railways are having their effect. Since the Wentuerh- 
miao sector of the Tsining-Erhlien sector of the railway to 
Ulan Bator was completed a large quantity of furs, skins 
and cattle was shipped out in exchange for huge quantities 
of industrial products. The population of Tsining has doubled 
since 1953 to 60,000. It will become in future one of the 
main goods transport centres of North China. The old rail- 
way to Paotow, of which Tsining is now the junction, is 
near the site of the great steel and iron joint enterprises 


planned for this area, the machinery and equipment for 


which will be sent from the Soviet Union. 


Lanchow also is becoming a great industrial centre. In 
its vicinity are rich resources in copper, coal, gypsum, man- 
ganese, sulphurated iron and hydraulic power, and the con- 
struction of the railway to Alma Ata will help the, growth 
of Lanchow, which will have even greater prospects when 
the proposed continuation of the railway from Lanchow to 
Paotow is carried out. The line from Lanchow westward 
will run through Yungteng, rich in coal, gypsum, and metal 
deposits; the Tienchu Tibetan autonomous district, well de- 
veloped in animal husbandry; Changyeh and Wuwei (Liang- 
chow?) in the Hohsi corridor, with tremendous potentialities 
in agriculture; and the Chiuchuan and Anhsi- basins, rich in 
coal and petroleum deposits. It also cuts across the Hsing- 
hsing Gap to Hami, famous for its sweet melons; the Turfan 
Basin, known for its abundant crops of seedless grapes; the 
northern foothills of the Tienshan, where agricultural and 
pastoral production is well developed; and cuts through the 
rice valley of the Ili. The railway, when completed, will 
greatly help development of this region. It will have parti- 
cular significance in the development of Sinkiang’s economy. 
This province is seven times as large as Great Britain and 
has rich mineral resources in petroleum, coal, iron, non- 
ferrous metals, precious metals, other minerals and also ex- 
cellent pastures. When the line is built, equipment for con- 
struction can be shipped to Sinkiang without any difficulty 
while the various products can be shipped out to all parts of 
the country, and the railway will bring the Machine Age 
to both this province and to Inner Mongolia, enabling them 
to process much of their raw materials which used to be 
exported. 


After the railways are open to traffic, the trucks operat- 
ing along the highways can be employed to support the net- 
work of road transport along both railways, and the people 
will be able to buy industrial products cheaply. Large 
numbers of workers and technical personnel will then go to 
Kansu, Sinkiang Chinghai, and the western part of Inner 
Mongolia, the populations will grow daily, and the original 
feature of cities will be altered and new cities will spring 
up. The backward North-west will be backward no longer. 
The new railways will also render closer the ties between 
nations, though for the present this will be confined to those 
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INCENTIVES ‘TO INDUSTRY—A_ BRITISH 


COLONIAL 


EXAMPLE 


By Professor E. S. Kirby 


The Chairman of the.Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation recently made one of the most 
important and indicative pronouncements in the 
business history of Hongkong, when he stressed the 
need for tangible and. appreciative inducements to 
attract long-term investment. It is necessary, 


particularly, to offer secure prospects for drawing .. 


investment of the most sound and efficient type 
into the growing industrial sector in Hongkong— 
on which, it is increasingly being realised, the 
future.of the Colony to a large extent depends. 
Various countries are now offering substantial -and 
calculated inducements of this kind, in a great 
effort to attract sound and permanent investment 
in their industrialisation. The eagerness for foreign 
capital investment, increasingly displayed in recent 
years by “underdeveloped” countries in all parts 
of the world, represents—on the one hand—a majoi 
failure of Communist policy in its struggle for 
world power. Communism did all it could to foster 
the most narrow-minded and parochial tendencies 
of postwar Nationalism in such countries. which 
feared or distrusted all investment by “capitalists”, 
and especially by foreigners, and resorted to every 
means to legislate or discriminate against it. On. 
the other hand, it represents a victory for the 
commonsense of the peoples and governments of 
the countries concerned, and a proof of the 
genuineness of their desire for true and well-based 
economic development. 


of the Communist bloc. A correspondent named Hu Chiao- 
liang, writing in the Ta Kung Pao, pointed out that when 
the railways were completed, travel from Peking to Moscow 
via the Ulan-Bator Railway would shorten the journey by 
700 miles, as compared: with the route through Harbin, while 
the distance would be shortened by twice as much through the 
Lanchow-Alma Ata route. Europe and Asia are thus being 
brought much nearer. When the two new trunk lines are 
completed and added to the existing trunk line through 
Harbin, Soviet machinery and equipment can be sent direct 
to the North-east, the North-west and North China. The two 
new railways are the first ever attempted by the nation across 
the desert. Railway embankments from Tsining northwest 


to the middle part, which is a vast desert, of the steppes of. 


the Silingol League, are being built with wood and stone at 
the suggestion of the Soviet engineers, who made repeated 
studies and analyses of conditions in the~ desert ground. 


The Chinese railway workers also learned how to work during. 


the intense cold of the Mongolian winter, where the tem- 
perature sometimes sinks to 37 degs. below zero Centigrade 
and there are five winter months of the year. The crucial 
point was how to build the railway without interruption. 
With the help of Soviet experts, the earth and stone work 
was carried out by the Soviet winter-work method of 
dynamiting the frozen earth. By adopting the anti-freeze 
methods, work on bridges and arches was conducted at 30 
degs. below. Concrete assistance was rendered by Soviet 


experts in all aspects of the work, from ees and 


planning to. actual construction. 


It behoves us to study carefully the various 
policies and devices that are actually being ener- 
getically applied, in many countries today, to 
foster basic industrial enterprise of just the kind 
we need; and to urge on our own authorities the 
adoption of measures which have been well proven 
by experience elsewhere and which appear suitable 
for our own conditions. One of the most interest- 
ing examples may be drawn from another British 
Colony, one which has some affinities. with Hong- 
kong, both personal and circumstantial : namely, 
Trinidad. 


The most aenuid basis for propaganda for 
investment in Trinidad is—what would presumably 
figure similarly in any such propaganda in Hong- 
kong’s case—the stability of Government and ad- 
ministration in the Colony. It is true that this is 
based largely on considerations quite different from 
those here, as Trinidad is extraordinarily advanced 
(comparatively) on the path of self-government. 
Under the new constitution introduced four years 
ago, Trinidad has a two-Chamber government. The 
lower Chamber, called the Legislative Council, has 
26 members, 18 of whom are elected by adult fran- 
chise, and 8 are officials or nominees, including re- 
presentatives of industry, social work, etc. The 
upper Chamber, called the Executive Council, con- 
sists of five Ministers who are elected by the Legis- 
lative Council from among its own members, plus 
three official members, one nominated member, and 
the Governor as Chairman. The extreme cosmo- 
politanism of Trinidad is well reflected in the fact 


that of the five Ministers one is of Chinese descent, 


one of Portuguese, one of African, one of Syrian 
and one of Indian. This constitutional evolution, 
and the underlying solidity and continuity of ad- 


ministration, with the English language and British. 


standards unquestionably the accepted ones, are 
equally stressed as proofs of the stability and sound- 
nese of the Colony. 


Trinidad formerly depended entirely on agri- 
cultural production, just as Hongkong has depend- 
ed on trade. Oil came along to turn this into a 
one-sided industrial livelihood, during the last 40 
years. Oil production and refining now account 
for: hundreds of millions of (goeld-level) dollars of 
investment, one-third of the government revenues, 
and three-quarters of the exports (other than re-ex- 
ports; which, as in Hongkong, include a large entre- 
pot trade). But the population increase was, and con- 
tinues to be, rapid; the policy in modern times has 
been to diversify the economy of the island, by doing 
everything possible to promote and secure the de- 
velopment of all sorts of other industries. Initial 
successes were largely due to official encourage- 
ment of food processing and handling industries, 
and of shipping facilities. Under the latter heading 
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there is one of the world’s most interesting tran- 
shipment developments; the Aluminium Companies 
of America and Canada were encouraged to invest ° 
BWI $35 million (BWI $2 = US $1) in building 
special terminals for the transhipment of bauxite 
from the Guianas, and this trade alone involves the 
annual turn-round of some 1500 ships. More re- 
cently came the comprehensive legislation called the 
“Aid to Pioneer Industry Ordinance”, which will | ' 
be the main focus of our attention in the present ~ s=: 
lines. Under this law new industries are granted =—Ss 
“Pioneer” status, entitling them for their first five ics 
years (beginning from the date of first commercial . 
production) to total exemption from incoOMe tax, 
and from any formalities for the import of plant, . | 
machinery and equipment in the first five years 
from their establishment. © Crown lands are also 
leased for such purposes at especially low rentals. 
Government laboratories, statistical offices, etc., 
give free technical services. The remission of pro- 
fits or repayment of capital abroad is made entirely 
free, after payment of local taxes. A point worthy 
of special ‘consideration in this connection is the 
provision for Depreciation Allowances which may 
be offset against corporate taxation. Depreciation 
is deemed, under the Pioneer Industries Enactment, 
to begin in the sixth year of a. new industry, i.e: in 
the first year after the end of the initial “income- 
tax holiday”’. In that year 40% of the original 
capital value of industrial buildings may be written 
off, in addition to normal annual allowances; so 
that in its sixth year the pioneer industry is likely 
to pay little or no income tax. Thereafter further 
depreciation is by normal annual allowances. Since 
the law came into effect, the following are indus- 
tries which have been approved and supported in 
Trinidad under this law: os 

Pork processing; trawl-fishing; metal-spraying; brewing; 
glass-making; electroplating; sawmilling; the manufacture 
of: stapled and nailed boxes, veneers, plywood barrel staves 
and wooden barrels: cardboard boxes; stock-feeds, cornmeal; 
time recording instruments; textiles; drill pipe wipers, valve 
inserts, piston rod packing;. boots, shoes, handbags; plastic 
articles; brooms and brushes; paints, oils, colours, varnishes, 
enamels; ladies’ lingerie and beachwear; cast-iron soil pipes; 
steel reinforcing rods; artificial teeth; pharmaceuticals; 
polishes; pulp paper and boards from bagasse: ‘condensed 
and powered milk: flavouring essences and _: concentrates; 
suitcases and wooden trunks; radio and phonograph equip- 
ment; asbestos cement products; solid carbon dioxide gas; 
toilet rolls; buttons, buckles, and ornaments; barytes; elec- 
trical conduit fittings; centrifugally cast brass and copper 


fittings; typewriters, adding and office machines; crown 
corks: industrial. chemicals; andthe laying of mastic as- 


phalt. 
Since 1950. over 50 pioneer. industries have 
been established on this basis by American, British, 
and Canadian companies. Trinidad became, during» 
that time, increasingly a business centre for the 
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HEAD OFFICE: " 


HONG KONG 
P. O. Box 56 | 
Cables: GILMAN 


whole West. Indian. region.. The. hotel. and tourist. Associated with: © 
business, previously hardly. ..existent, was particu- GILMAN & CO. (U.K.)LTD., 
larly encouraged by official and institutional action, ni London 
and Trinidad boasts,also of becoming a travel and GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD., 
The above article by Professor E. S. Kirby, B.Sc. iS : 
(Econ.), Ph.D. Lond,, F.R. Econ.S., of the Economics and  6ILMAN & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
Political Science Department of the Hongkong University: was 
written at the invitation af the Civic Association of Hong- 
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OF THAILAND'S 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


wie Y. Lee, M. Sc. (Cantab.) 


Part Il 

= ————— in practice, the amount of foreign exchange thus 

. : sold cannot satisfy the demand of the commercial 

Chapter [. Thailand’s Exports banks or of the market and the Bank of Thailand 
(i). rice~: has to allocate limited amounts to various com- 

(ii) rubber mercial banks. This rate is a bit below the free 

(iii) tin market rate. 

(iv) teak and other timber Although the multiple exchange rate system contri- 

Chapter II. The Export Policy and Its Dominance» butes much to the Government earning of foreign exchange 
| Over Import Policy during the aftermath of the War, the writer is of the opinion ° 
Chapter III. Thailand’s Imports that this system should be done away with whenever pos- 
| (i) composition of imports sible, because the artificial rates may sometimes stimulate 
(ii) the trend of import quantity are not we 

a | : ‘ exports. or several years particularly in an 
Chapter IV. amd roblem of Multiple Foreign Exchange many of the imports with the favourable certificate rate 
1 1 Ay were of the category of luxuries such as cosmetic and per- 

Chapter V. -Thailand’s Trading Partners. fume, beer, whiskey and alcoholic drinks, chocolate, biscuits, 
Chapter VI. The Present Problems. tin foods, furnitures, refrigerators etc. There was much to 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Ever since the War, Thailand has been manipulating 
multiple foreign exchange rates. Exporters of rubbin, tin 
and rice“) had to surrender 100%, later 40% and then 
20%, of the exchange earnings to the Government at the 
official rate. This system of multiple exchange rates has 
been undergoing many changes. At present there are five 
rates outstanding :— 


(1) Official rate, which is Tcs. 35 = £1, is for govern- 
ment remittance abroad to maintain consular ser- 
vices and other expenditure, government purchases, 
government, approved students abroad etc. 


(2) Certificate Rate (sometimes called ‘Free’ Rate or 
Preferential Rate) which is now Tes. 45 = £1 or 
Tes. 16.07 = US$1 is for imports of (1) condensed 
and evaporated milk and milk powder, (2) medi- 
cines and (3) petroleum products. 


’ (3) Open-Account Rate, which is the consequence of 
the Thai-Japanese Trade Agreement, is fixed by 
the Bank of Thailand every fifteen days on the 
lst and 15th of every month in more or less close 
harmony with current free market dollar rate. 
This rate, for instance in the period Oct. 15-30, 
1954 at Tes. 21.50 = US$1, while the free market 
rate was about Tes. 22 = US$1, is applied to 
— to Japan and approved imports from 
apan. 


(4) Free ‘market rate is for approved imports — 
exports and other legal transactions. 


(5) Bank of Thailand’s “Import Rate’ which is an- 
nounced every day in accordance with current 
free exchange condition is meant to be one at 
which the Bank of Thailand will‘ sell to commer- 
cial banks for payment of approved imports. But 


1. Exporters have to buy rice from the Government at ex-mill prices. 


regret for using the hard-earned foreign exchange to pay 
for those imports. After the crisis in November 1953 the 
certificate rate has become limited to four, later three, groups 
of commodities only. It can be said that all other imports 
are paid for at free market rate. Meanwhile, the Thai gov- 
ernment with the view to encouraging exports had gradually 
reduced the proportion of tin and rubber exchange earnings 
to be surrendered to the Bank of Thailand at official rate. 
The tendency of abolishing step by step the multiple ex- 
change rates and re-establishing one single free market ex- 
change rate is indeed a blessing to the Thai economy in 
respect of restoring the free play of demand and supply in 
the price-mechanism. 


| Thailand had a chronic inflation during the war years 
on account of the enormous Japanese expenditure in the 
country with the sweliing volume of note-circulation. Her 
immediate problem after the War was to combat the inflation, 
which she did with success in 1946-8. . With the revival 


of exports and consequently the whole economy from 1948. 


onward, an inflationary pressure was however imminent. 
The good demand for rice and the Korean War boom added 
strength to the inflation so much so that the Government 
worried much about the rapidly rising prices and cost of 
living. Foreign exchange rate rose too causing high prices 
for imported goods. To combat this situation, the Govern- 
ment took steps in early 1952 to appreciate the external 
value of the baht by ordering the Bank of Thailand to sell 
foreign exchange at lower and lower rate. Imports were 
then encouraged by the low exchange rate, as well as by the 
still high income level in 1952 when exports did not yet 
show sharp decline. The result was catastrophic. For the 
first time since 1947 (Table V), Thailand had an acute 
trade deficit in the second half of 1952, so much so that new 
import control laws, which were more severe than before, 
had to be promulgated. Since then, the problems of trade 
deficit and the tendency of rising foreign exchange rate 
have been constantly hanging on the mind of the Govern- 
ment. It seems that the Government always resort to arti- 
ficial control and do not realise the economic laws that the 
higher foreign exchange rate has the effect of checking im- 


‘ waste of the country’s foreign reserve. 


432 
Table V. Thailand’s Balance of Trade 
in Million Bahts 
C.1LF. Import F.O.B. Export . Trade Balance 

Value Value 
April 1938- 
March 1939 132 204 >. 
1946 548.4 456 — 92.4 
1947 1,110 968.4 — 141.6 
1948 1,752 2,088 + 336 
1949 2,297 2,808 + 611 
1950 4,744 6,396 +1,752 
1951 3,708 4,476 + .768 
1952 5,676 3,744 —1,932 
1953 6,624 5,856 — 768 
1954 (Jan.) 606 395 — 211 


Source: ECAFE Bulletin, August 1954 and ECAFE Surveys. 


ports and stimulating exports, which is the natural 
mechanism for the adjustment of external equilibrium. 
Instead, if the Government try to stop the rising exchange 
by ordering the Bank of Thailand to sell foreign exchange at 
fixed rate below the free market rate, it would be a sheer 
Besides, in the 
long run such an artificial rate cannot be maintained inde- 
finitely. without exhausting the whole foreign reserve. Al- 
though it can be said that the Government may at the same 
time supplement the artificial rate by quantitative import 
control; yet some drawbacks or abuses are inevitable:— (1) 
there are some imports that may be considered as ‘essential’ 
up to a certain quantity but not so beyond the limit. For 
instance, if a man has one or two pairs of shoes, they are 
essential. But if he has ten or more pairs of the same, 
they must be regarded as luxuries. Similarly, if the economy 
cannot afford to import a certain quantity of ‘essential’ im- 
ports and if the foreign exchange rate is deliberately forced 
down to cause the imported goods become cheaper, then a 
greater demand for those imports is created, which would 
not occur otherwise. ‘Essential’-or ‘non- essential’ is a mat- 
ter of relativity only. 3 

(2) Quantitative import control may provide op- 
portunity for smuggling from Hongkong, Singapore, or the 
country-borders. Sometimes, deliberate under-declaration 
of import quantity and value is a disguised way of smug- 
gling. 

(3) To force down the foreign exchange rate but 
without any proper measure to prevent capital flight can be 
a great threat to the external equilibrium. In doing so the 
monetary authority simply encourages in an indirect way 
capital flight. This was exactly the situation when in 1952 


. as the result of the appreciation of baht, capital flight by 


some influential and rice people was considerable. 


(4) Speculation about the issue of import license and 
the suspension of the Certificate Rate for imports cause much 
disturbance in the wholesale market with violently fluctuat- 
ing prices. To illustrate a concrete example, during May 
or June 1954, there was rumour that the favourable Certi- 
ficate Rate of Tes. 45 = £1, for condensed milk would be 
suspended. So, many merchants who were even not in the 
condensed milk trade purchased from abroad in anticipation 
of higher price or import cost later on. Big shipments after 
shipments arrived while the ‘Certificate Rate was still in 
force. In August Whole price fell from about Tes. 135 
per carton to the nadir of Tcs. 93! This is a typical aspect 
of Bangkok market. Bangkok, unlike Hongkong, Singapore 
or Shanghai, has little entrepot trade. Goods entered into 
Bangkok can be either consumed in Bangkok or sold to up- 
country, a rather small market and cannot be re-exported. 
Thus whenever big shipments arrive, which cannot be readily 
absorbed in this relatively small market, prices simply fell; 
whenever there is scarcity, prices jump, tempting merchants 
to import beyond the market capacity only to cause the 


-export level. 
higher cost of living and inflation is not really a sound argu- 
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market fall heavily again. Thus prices jump up and down 
alternatively in this way. . 

It is the humble opinion | of ‘the present writer that to 
maintain external equilibrium at this critical moment (a) 
positively, exports should be encouraged by restoring the 
export trade (particularly rice) to the freer enterprise, by 
reducing export duties such as oil seeds, tin and rubber, 
by abolishing inland excise and facilitating inland _trans- 
portation and by letting exporters sell their exchange earn- 
ings in the free market, (b) negatively, luxury or non- 
essential imports should be discouraged by prohibition, and 
(c) most important of all, the foreign exchange rate should 
be relied upon as an instrument to adjust import and 
The fear of higher exchange rate causing 


ment. On the contrary, if exchange rate fell, as at pre- 
sent, exports would become more difficult. The crux of the 
problem is how to stimulate exports to pay for imports. Let 


the price-mechanism be restored as much as possible to its 
‘proper~function. 
of this private enterprise economy and serve as a carot in 


Let the profit-motive be the prime mover 


front of the donkey of merchants. If merchants imported 
more than this market can consume, they would have the 
‘heavy punishment of losing money. There is no need for 
‘the Government to worry about over-supply and other pro- 
blems. 

Table VI. Thailand—vU.S.A. Trade 


in 1,000 Bahts 


Exports to U.S.A. Trade Balance 
1937 1,196 8,570 — 1,374 
1938 23,520* 8,881 t+ 14,639 
1939 2,917 13,771 | — 10,854 
1946 56,600 33,495 . + 23,105 
1947 128,825 315,082 —186,257 
1948 461,700 181,926 +279,774 
1949 459,239 357,827 +101,412 


* Including 22 million baht worth of Silver Bullion sold to U.S.A. Mint. 


Source: Customs Report. 
Table VII. Thailand——U.S.A. Trade 


in US$’000 
Imports from U.S.A. 1951 1952 1953 
Machinery & vehicles 15,725 23,809 26,392 
Metals & manufactures 2,001 4,382 3,270 
Cotton manufactures 8,037 9,475 5,919 
Tobacco & manufactures 4,602 4,589 5,190 
Chemicals, Medicines 
pharmaceuticals & related 
products 6,504 4,984 5,881 
Petroleum & Products 942 1,692 1,195 
Others 11,632 8,871 8,991 
Total 49,443 57,802 56,838 
| Exports to U.S.A. 
Rubber & Allied gums 119,203 76,753 45,684 
Tin | 9,139 10,409 11,528 
erro-alloys, ores & metals 1,360 3,000 5,450 
Others 6,856 6,929 6,708 
Total , 136,558 97,091 69,370 
Trade Balance +87,115 +39,289 +12,532 


Source: Quarterly Economic Review of Continental S.E. Asia. 


V. THAILAND'S TRADING PARTNERS 


In discussing the distribution of trade of Thailand above, 
several features are striking: 


(1) Trade with the British Countries (Singapore & 
Malaya, Hongkong, India & U.K.) constitutes about 60-65% 
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of Thailand total trade. Hence Sterling trade (i.e: trade 
conducted in terms of sterling) has been remaining the 
major role before and after the War. Among the British 
Countries, Hongkong, Singapore and Malaya are the most 
important trading partners because they are the principal 
markets for Thai rice, as well as to a certain extent entre- 
pots for Thailand’s import goods from Europe and America. 


‘ Thailand imported more from Hongkong after the War than 


before. She exported less rubber and tin through Singapore 
and Malaya in recent years as described above | 


(2) Trade with U.S.A. and Canada, the Dollar Area, 
has become more important after the War. Thailand export- 
ed much rubber and tin to U.S.A. particularly during the 
1950-1951 boom and imported from U.S.A. mainly manufac- 
tured goods such as machinery and vehicles, metal and 
manufactures, cotton manufactures, chemicals, medicines, 
pharmaceuticals, tobacco and manufactures. During’ the 
pre-war days, when Thailand did not export the main part 
of her tin and rubber directly to U.S.A., her trade balance 
with U.S.A. was negative, to the extent of something like 
7-11 million bahts per year. Since 1948, the trade balance 
has turned positive to Thailand’s favour on account of the 
direct exports of tin and rubber. At the time of the world’s 
acute shortage of U.S. Dollars from the end of the War to, 
say, 1951, Thailand was free from that trouble and had a 
remarkable dollar surplus. 


(3) Trade with Japan, too, has been increased con- 
siderably in recent years especially after the Thai- 
Japanese Trade Agreement in Sept. 1952, whereby open- 
accounts have been set up in the Bank of Thailand'and the 


Bank of Japan for the settlement of payments in both direc- 
“tions. This means virtually a barter of goods between the 


two countries. 


From Tables VIII & IX, we would note that although 
the trade plan for Sept. 1953-August 1954 was aimed 
at a higher level (65 million U.S. Dollars in each 
direction) than that for the previous year, the actual trade 
transacted showed a decline in Sept. 1953-August 1954 from 
the previous year’s figures. 


For the new Trade Agreement for Sept. 1954-August 
1955, there is almost no change at all in the aggregate figures 
of 65 million U.S. Dollars in each direction as well as in 
the various specific items. 200,000 metric tons of rice were 
the agreed quantity to be shipped to Japan before the end 
of August, 1955, inspite of the fact that Japan had showed 
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her inclination for rice-from Communist China, Burma, and 
America. 
Table XIII. Thai-Japanese Trade 
in Million Bahts 


Exports to Japan Imports from Trade Balance 


Japan 
1937 6.3 24 — 17.7 
1938 3.5 20 — 16.5 
1939 13 19 — 6.0 
1940 25.5 21 + 
1941 112 54 ( + 58.0 
1942 105 69 ( + 36.0 
1943 62 134 War ( — 72.0 
1944 34 70.9 Years ( — 36.9 
1945 0.8 1.4 (— 0.6 
1946 — 0.2 — 0.2 
1947 — 0.3 — Q3 
1948 6 - 41 — 36.0 
1949 168. 189 — 21.0 


Source: Reports of the Financial Adviser of Thailand. 


One interesting aspect worth mentioning is that. Thai- 
land’s trade balance with Japan, which was negative to the 
extent of about 17 million bahts before the War, became 
more or less even in recent years owing to the bilateral 
trade agreement. This is because Japan used to import rice 
from Korea and Formosa, but very little from Thailand, 
while after the War she imported from Thailand as much as 
317,500 metric tons in 1950, 336,200 in 1951, 297,900 in 
1952 and 482,800 in 1953. There was also more rubber ex- 
ported to Japan in the last two or three years. Thailand 
imported from Japan mainly textiles and fibre products 
(such as cotton piece goods, yarns, etc.), metal and metal 
products, machineries and other manufactured goods. De- 
finitely the Thai-Japanese Trade Agreement was a great 
promotion to trade between the two countries, although it 
was rather a sort of bilateral trade arrangement which is 
a typical phenomenon in this era. Yet, from the point of 
view of the theory of multilateral trade, it cannot be said 
that this bilateral trade agreement does harm to other trad- 
ing partners because trade has been stimulated to attain to 
a higher level than it would otherwise be. 


(4) Trade with European countries such as Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Switzerland etc. occupied only a 
minor place in Thailand’s distribution of «trade. Thailand 
imported condensed milk and other milk products from Hol- 
land and Switzerland; machinery, metal goods and electrical 


Table IX 
Thailand’s Exports to Japan in US$’000 F.O.B. Thai Port Value 


| 1951 1952 
Trade Plan 


Sept. 1952—August 1953 


Sept. 1953—August 1954 


Actual Value Actual Value Trade Plan Actual Value Trade Plan Actual Value 
| Jan.-Dec. 1951 Jan.-Dec. (L/A Negotiated) — (L/A Negotiated) 

Rice 39,000 36,743 26,488 42,000 49,396 45,000 43,980 
Others 16,000 6,588 5,916 14,000 11,026 20,000 13,289 
Total 55,000 43,331 82,404 56,000 60,422 65,000 57,269 
Thailand’s Imports from Japan in US$’000 F.O.B. Japanese port value. : : 
Textile Manufactures 

including yarns — — 20,000 — 24,000 25,611 
Metal & Metal | 

Products 5,600 —- 7,700 3,373 
Machineries & 

Transport 

Equipment — —- 9.500 — 12,700 9,342 
Other manufactured | 

goods ° — 10,450 — 11,200 16,777 
Others — — 10,450 — 9,400 1,897 

55,000 44,372 18,636 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs of Thailand. 
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regular workers were even more severe. 
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JAPAN IN 1954 AND 


The effects of deflation have been most severe in coal 
mining, giving rise to a serious social problem. The number 
of collieries declined from 812 to 671 and the number of 
workers declined by 35,500 or about 10% during the past 
one year since October 1953, when financial retrenchment 
started. The worsening of employment conditions was not 
confined to the coal mining industry. The employment index 
of regular workers in the manufacturing industry as a whole 
showed a downward tendency since May 1954, registermg a 
decline of about 4% during the April-October period. The 
number of totally unemployed reached 710,000 in September 
1954, and that of potentially unemployed totalled about 6 
million. Some recovery has recently set in in. several 
branches of industry such as shipbuilding and iron and steel, 


but opportunities of employment have generally been restrict- - 


ed, the difficulties in getting jobs: of new graduates becoming 
serious. 


Cash earnings of regular workers in establishments em- 
ploying more than 30 workers showed an advance of 17% for 
all industries in October 1953 compared with the same month 
of the preceding year, whilst the advance in October 1954 
compared with the same month of a year ago was only 5%. 
As consumer prices did not decline to the same extent as 
wholesale prices, real wages remained stagnant except in 
the bonus season. 


Conditions in small enterprises employing ve than 30 
According to an 
investigation in October 1953 concerning conditions in es- 
tablishments employing 5-29 workers, monthly average cash 
earnings were Y10,247, or about two-thirds of the figure of 
Y15,288 in establishments employing more than 80 workers; 
fixed. wages averaged Y9,887, but establishments paying fixed 
wages less than the average reached about 62%; the distribu- 
tion of fixed wages in investigated industries centered on the 
level of Y5,000. Working conditions cannot be said to have 
improved during the approximate period of one year since 
the time this investigation was made. 


Medium and small enterprises include many petty enter- 
prises on even a smaller scale than the above mentioned es- 
tablishments employing 5-29 workers. The effects of the 


goods from Germany, Switzerland, France etc.; steel] from 
Belgium and Germany; cosmetics and perfumery from 
France; and various other industrial products from Europe. 


Thailand exported some rice and rice flour to Holland, Ger- 


many (cargo rice) and teak to Holland, Belgium and Italy. 


Vi. THE PRESENT PROBLEMS 


The most urgent problem now is how to export more 
rice and other commodities in order to stimulate the business 
activity of the whole economy and to reduce the deficit trade 
balance. Intensified import control and foreign exchange 
regulations are inevitable under the present circumstances. 
Thailand has the ambitious aim of developing light industries 
and diversified agricultural production, so that in future the 
economy will not be lopsided or depend so much upon one 
commodity, as at present upon rice. To do so, is it necessary 
then to form those government monopolies for the important 
export and import commodities? What experience has Thai- 
land got so far? It is advisable to ponder and think 
again at this critical time. 

(END) 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1955 


economic recession on these enterprises ‘were serious. Busi- 
ness failures and dishonoured bills were most conspicuous 
among medium and small enterprises, as evidenced by various 
statistics. The difficulties of medium and small enterprises 
are clearly reflected in financial conditions of these enter- 
prises. Loans and discounts of all banks throughout the 
country to enterprises with a capital of less than Y10 mil- 
lion totalled Y930 billion or about one-third of the total at 
the end of September 1954. Loans whose term had expired 
accounted for 96% of total number and for 55% of total 
value. Financial institutions were not able to advance fur- 
ther loans to small enterprises notwithstanding the serious 
difficulties in which the latter found themselves. 


As regards the rural economy, there exist great differ- . 
ences according to districts and strata of farmers. An in- 
vestigation by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry re- 
veals that, during the period from April to September 1954, 
agricultural cash income in the Tohoku district was largest 
in the middle class of farmers cultivating 1.5-2.0 cho, whilst 
the lowest class cultivating less than 5 tan registered a de- 
ficit as against some surplus in the same period of 1953. 
Petty farmers have thus been forced to depend on non- 
agricultural income which, in turn, has been affected by the 
depression in the mining and manufacturing industries. On 
the other hand, the return to farm life of those unemployed 
whose insurance benefits were terminated has shown an in- 
creasing tendency. 


The greatest burden of deflation has been borne by 
workers, small-scale farmers and medium and small enter- 
prises which constitute the greater part of the nation. 


* * * * 


The retrenchment policies aimed at the restoration of. 
equilibrium in the international balance of payments and the 
lowering of prices. The expansion of the domestic economy 
in 1953 was a result of an increase in imports depending 
on foreign currency holdings accumulated from procurements 
during and after the Korean war and ran counter to the 
stagnant development of exports. The domestic boom led 
to an advance in prices which, in turn, severely affected 
the export trade and led to the worsening of the inter- 
national balance of payments. Under these circumstances, 
the lowering of domestic prices became an urgent need and, 
for this -purpose, financial retrenchment became imperative. 
The result of these policies was as follows: \ 


(1) Loans and discounts of all banks throughout the 
country during the January-November period of 1954 re- 
gistered an expansion of Y164.5 billion which was far 
smaller than the total of Y543.2 billion in the same period 
of the preceding year. Those of eleven large banks in 
December 1954 increased by about Y35.0 billion compared 
with the preceding month, but the increase was smaller by 
about Y4.0 billion than in the same month of a year ago. 
The note issue of the Bank of Japan at the end of 1954 
amounted to Y622.0 billion, about Y7.8 billion less than at 
the end of 1953. 


(2) The wholesale price index (week ending June 24, 
1950 = 100, Economic Counsel Board) continued to decline 
from the peak in the middle of February 1954, and showed 
a stagnant development after the bottom reached in July 
and August. The index in the week ending January 1, 1955 
was 151.0, about 7% lower than at the end of 1953. Retail 
prices which were in genera] slower to decline weakened 
from October. 


= 
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(3) The decline in the export price index compiled 
by the Bank of Japan was particularly marked in the first 
half of 1954.. The decline in export prices during the 
January-November period was 8%, whilst import prices’ re- 
mained almost stationary. During this period, wholesale 
prices of export commodities, notably textile goods declined 
by 10%, metals and metal products by 9% (based on the 
index of the Bank of Japan), the difference between domes- 
tic and international prices being gradually narrowed. The 
decline in export prices as well as moderation of import re- 
strictions in overseas markets brought about an improvement 
in the international balance of payments. Despite a decline 
in receipts from special procurements, the international 
balance of payments in 1954 registered $2,309 million in 
receipts and $2,210 million in. payments, excess receipts 
being $99 million. As a result, foreign currency holdings 
increased by $195 million during the period from May to 
November, the outstanding amount at the end of November 
being $975 million. Even though a seasonal increase in 
imports in February and March be taken into account, the 
international balance of payments in the fiscal year 1954 is 
estimated to register excess receipts of more than $300 
million and foreign currency holdings at the end of .the 
fiscal year 1954 will be greater than expected. 


From the above indicators, the retrenchment policies 
seem to have been successful. However, the factor of ex- 
cessive investments has not yet been corrected. This and how 
to provide a foundation for the enlargement of economic 
circulation, which has not yet been satisfactorily materialized, 
constitute important problems for the Japanese economy in 
1955. 


* * * * 


As evidenced by the above development the Japanese 
economy showed signs of change from around July and 
August. The export trade started a trend toward expan- 
Sion since the beginning of 1954, and the international 
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balance of payments turned to be favourable from June 
when a surplus of $11 million was registered, the balance 
during the April-December period being excess receipts of 
about $260 million. The activity in exports was partly attri- 
buted to the narrowed difference between domestic and inter- 
national prices and to the efforts of manufacturers and 
traders to offset through exports the recession in domestic 
\trade. The favourable turn in export trade constituted a 
special feature of the Japanese economy during the latter 
half of 1954. Following the activity in exports, industrial 
production increased principally in industries relating to 
foreign trade. This as well as easier money market condi- 
tions’ and seasonal influences have brought about some in- 
erease in domestic transactions. The fact that bills dis- 
counted increased in the third quarter is a reflection of the 
above development. | 


The balance of the treasury account during the April- 
December period of 1954 registered excess payments of 
Y295.3 billion as against those of Y116.2 billion during the 
same period of the preceding year, principally through ex- 


cess payments of Y49.8 billion in Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special Account. Owing to the above factors 
and heavy excess payments of government funds, 


financial conditions of enterprises have recovered to some 
extent. The recent tendency toward an increase of loans on 
bills by banks may, however, be said to show a larger degree 
of stock financing. Efforts toward the stabilization of cur- 
rency have continued as evidenced by the refundment of 
advances to the Bank of Japan and the development of 
currency circulation. The outstanding amount of loans by 
the Bank of Japan at the end of 1954 was Y243.3 billion, 
a contraction of Y173.9 billion, compared with the end of 
March 1954 (Y298.7 billion at the end of 1953). 


The recovery in world economy has already benefitted 
and should continue to benefit the Japanese export trade. 
The task of the Japanese economy in 1955 will be to continue 
industrial rationalization so as to provide a foundation for 


further progress on an enlarged scale. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Economic conditions have shown a tendency toward 
recovery since last autumn, principally due to excess pay- 
ments of the treasury, continued activity of the export trade 
and a favourable turn of business activities abroad. In- 


dustrial production continued to increase from August to — 


the end of the year; the adjustment of stocks made marked 
progress favoured by an increase in exports; prices con- 
tinued firm, and metals in particular showed a considerable 
advance due to higher overseas prices. - 


The balance of the treasury registered excess payments 
of Y295.3 billion during the April-December period of 1954, 
an increase of Y179.1 billion over the same period of 1953. 
Though the treasury account usually shows excess with- 
drawals from January, these only amounted to Y46.7 billion 
in January this year, less than half the figure of the same 
month a year ago. Consequently, deposits with all banks 
throughout the country during the October-December period 
of 1954 ‘showed an increase of Y210.8 billion, or Y15.4 bil- 
lion more than in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year (real deposits excluding bills and cheques increased by 
Y66.2 billion). The increase in deposits during the latter 
half of 1954 was Y57.3 billion smaller than during the same 
period of a year ago. Loans and discounts by all banks 


which showed a stagnant development during the first half 
of 1954 expanded by Y201.0 billion during the second half- 
year. This increase was smaller than that of Y301.0 billion 
during the second half of 1953, due to a decline in demand 
of funds following the development of deflation and cautious 
attitude of banks. As deposits having the nature of savings 
increased, the financial conditions of banks improved and re- 
fundment of borrowings to the Bank of Japan made good 
progress. The dependency of city banks on the Bank 
of Japan has thus been lessened considerably, and call loans 
have shown a marked increase. 


Advances by the Bank of Japan registered a contrac- 
tion of Y55.4 billion during 1954, in striking contrast to the 
expansion of Y75.4 billion during 1953. As the increased 
disbursements of government funds were thus withdrawn, 
the note issue of the Bank of Japan at the end of 1954 
declined by Y7.8 billion from the preceding year to Y622.1 
billion. The decline in the note issue at the year-end com- 
pared with the preceding year was the first since 1931, re- 
flecting the actual state of the deflationary economy. The 
balance of the treasury during the period from April last 
year to January this year registered excess payments of 
Y248.6 billion principally through expenditures carried over 
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from the preceding fiscal year amounting to about Y210.9 
billion and excess payments in the Foreign Exchange Fund 
Special Account due to the favourable balance of interna- 
tional payments. During the corresponding period a year 
ago, excess payments amounted to only Y1.8 billion. Excess 
withdrawals of government funds during the January-March 
quarter of this year are expected to be about Y100 billion, 
about half the figure of the corresponding period a year ago. 


* * * * 


Exports during 1954, based on custom house _ reports, 
were $1,629.8 million, an increase of $355 million or 27.7% 
compared with the previous year, registering a post-war 
high record. Imports declined by $8.4 million or 0.4% to 
$2,400 million. As a result, excess imports amounted to 
$770 million, a decline of $365 million as against $1,135 
million in the previous year. According to statistics con- 
cerning foreign exchange transactions, the trade balance re- 
gistered excess payments of $677 million in 1954 as against 
$1,157 million in 1953; the balance in invisible trade ac- 
count showed excess receipts of $529 million as against 
$751 million in 1953.- The international balance of pay- 
ments including both visible and invisible trade accounts 
improved from excess payments of $194 million in 1953 to 
excess receipts of about $100 million. The worsening of 
the invisible trade balance is attributed to small receipts 
from special procurements which were $603 million in 1954 
(excluding counterpart fund for wheat imported under the 
MSA agreement of $48 million), a decline of $209 million 
compared with 1953. The favourable balance of interna- 
tional payments in 1954 was brought about by an improve- 
ment in the trade account despite a decline in special pro- 
curement receipts. Foreign currency holdings increased 
from $779 million at the end of May 1954 to $1,054 million 
at the end of the year. However, when excluding pound 
and dollar usance of $65 million, previous purchase of pound 
sterling of $62 million to be refunded in the future, cotton 
eredits of $75 million and tied up credits in Indonesia and 
Korea amounting to $172 million and $47 million respec- 
tively, real holdings amount to only about $633 million. | 


* 


Foreign trade in January this year, based on custom 
house reports, registered excess imports of $55 million, 
whilst the balance in trade account in foreign exchange 
transactions showed excess receipts of $13 million. The 
total balance, including both visible and invisible trade, re- 
gistered excess receipts of $36 million. However, according 
to statistics concerning letters of credit, excess imports of 
$11 million were seen in December last year partly due to 
seasonal influences. In January this year, receipts of export 
letters of credit were $135 million and import letters of 
credit $158 million, registering excess imports of $23 mil- 
lion. 


As regards the future development of the export trade, 
an improvement should follow the recovery in world trade. 
There exist, however, various impediments such as the re- 
strictions of special trade, particularly the sugar link sys- 
tem, a principal factor in the increase in exports in the past, 
a decline in import power in Burma and Thailand due to 
reduced exports of rice, restrictions on exports to Indonesia 
due to tied-up credits, a tendency toward abolition of pre- 
ferential rates on Japanese goods in Argentine and a ten- 
dency in Brazil toward the suspension of the foreign ex- 
change auction system which has been favourable to Japan. 
On the other hand, in view of a declining tendency in re- 
ceipts from special procurements, payments of reparation, 
replenishment of stocks of import raw materials, advance 
in import prices, higher freight charges, and the necessity 
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to follow the general tendency toward moderation of import 
restrictions, payments to abroad which continued to decline 
during the past one year are possible to turn to increase, 
though total payments during the year may not be larger 
than last year. 


* * * * 


The production index for the mining and manufactur- 
ing industries (1950-100 Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry), which declined by 10.6% from the peak of 
192.7 (revised) in March last year to 172.4 (revised) in 
August, recovered by 10% during the succeeding four 
months to 189.7 (preliminary) in December. Production in 
December was thus higher than in April but lower than in 
March. The recovery was more pronounced in the manu- 
facturing industry than in mining. Despite the advance in 
industrial production, the index of producer stocks (1950= 
100, Ministry of International Trade and Industry) con- 
tinued to decline from the top of 190.2 in July 1954 prin- 
cipally due to the expansion of exports, dropping to 153.5 
in December, a decline of 19.3% during five months. The 
December figure was still 11.3% and 28.1% higher than 
in March 1954 and December 1953 respectively. The ratio 
of stocks to production in December 1954 was 80.9%, com- 
pared with 68.6% in the same month a year ago. Inven- 
tories of wholesale dealers declined from April 1954 follow- 
ing adjustment of stocks. .Some advance was witnessed in 
August and September due to the approach of the autumn 
and winter demand season, but the decline was resumed from 
October following an improvement in the export trade. Stocks 
of leading raw materials showed a decline as a result of 
smaller imports and larger consumption. The decline in 
stocks was especially marked in crude rubber, imported 
coal, iron ore, raw cotton, etc., but those of petroleum at 
the end of 1954 were 65% larger than at the same date a 
year ago. 

Trading on the retail market became inactive during 
the latter half of January this year partly due to seasonal 
influences. Sales of department stores in Tokyo during the 


latter half of January were about 1% smaller than in the 


same period a year ago despite much larger floor space. 
Sales of department stores throughout the country during 
December last year amounted to Y36.7 billion, an increase 
of only 6.7% compared with the same month a year ago. 
The consumption level of workers’and non-workers house- 
holds in 28 cities was lower than in the corresponding month 
a year ago, though a moderate advance was witnessed from 
August. The index based on the average for 1951 in 
November was 130.5, about 3% lower than in the same month 
of the preceding year. 

The index of real wages in the manufacturing indus- 
try in November last year was 1.6% higher than in the same 
month a year ago, whilst the employment index of regular 
workers and that of. temporary and day workers during the 
same period showed a decline of 1.7% and 18.4% respec- 
tively. The number of totally unemployed declined from 
the peak of 710,000 persons in August last year to 620,000 
persons in November. According to statistics concerning 
unemployment insurance, the number of separation notices 
filed in November last year was 108,010, a high record 
in recent years, showing an increase of 28,903 compared 
with March of the same year. Though the wage level was 
higher than in the preceding year, the worsening of em- 
ployment conditions cannot be denied. The wage’ level in 
petty enterprises declined, and wage in arrear became 
numerous. The number of new suspension of wage pay- 
ment throughout the country in December last year reached 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The international balance of payments in 1954, based 
on foreign exchange statistics, registered excess receipts of 
$100 million. The balance during the period from April to 
December 1954 showed excess receipts of more than $260 
million as against excess payments of $150 million during the 
same period of 1953. Thus, the international balance of pay- 
ment showed an improvement of about $300 million during 
the calendar year 1954 and of more than $400 million during 
the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1954-55. 


Foreign exchange holdings include’ short-term foreign 
loans to be refunded in the near future (pound sterling pur- 
chased from the International Monetary Fund, foreign cur- 
rency usance, cotton credit, etc.). However, from the view- 
point of effects on the domestic market, yen funds of 
about Y40 billion and Y95 billion were supplied through the 
Foreign Exchange Fund Special Account during the calendar 
year 1954 and the first nine months of the fiscal year 1954-55 
respectively. The greater part of these funds has been ap- 
propriated for repayment of debts by trading companies and 
manufacturers, the funds thus returning to the Bank of 
Japan through city banks. The improvement in the inter- 
national balance of payments and the consequent flow of yen 
funds constituted an important factor in lessening the effects 
of deflation. 


Payments on import bills declined by about 7% during 
the calendar year 1954 and by 17% during the first nine 
months (Apr.-Dec.) of the fiscal year 1954-55. Actual im- 
ports based on custom house reports remained almost un- 
changed during the calendar year 1954 and showed a dectine 
of about 10% during the first nine months of the fiscal year 
1954-55 as a result of a 5% decline on the average in 
import prices, whilst the import volume was substantially 
the same or even larger than in 1953. 

Receipts from export bills showed an increase of about 
30% both in the calendar year 1954 and the first three 
quarters of the fiscal year 1954-55. The increase in actual 
exports was identical to the above. The activity in exports 
may be attributed to a decline of nearly 10% on the average 
in export prices during the year (a decline of more than 


10% in textile prices and more than 20% in metal pro- 
ducts). The price movement as a whole showed no marked 
tendency toward cheaper raw materials. | 


The increase in exports in 1954 was a result of larger 
shipments to sterling areas; exports to these areas showed an 
increase of 60% or half the increase in total exports amount- 
ing to about $380 million, the balance of receipts and pay- 
ments of pound sterling registering heavy excess receipts. 
This expansion in exports was attributed partly to the 
mioderation of import restrictions in these areas and partly 
to the decline in export prices. As signs of over-supply of 
Japanese goods in these markets are reported, there arises 
the necessity for the promotion of imports which were £125 
million in 1954, less than the import target of £183 million 
scheduled in the Anglo-Japanese Trade Agreement. On the 
other hand, the balance in receipts and payments of dollars 
has worsened due to larger imports and smaller receipts 
from special procurements. It may therefore be necessary 
to divert import sources from dollar to sterling areas. This 
conversion will not be easy due to a difference of products 


and prices. 


Exports to open-account areas in 1954 also showed an 
increase of nearly 50% or almost half the increase in: total 
exports. Argentine and Brazil were important markets in 
1954, particularly for iron and steel products. Exports to 
Indonesia are still subject to adjustment because of tied- 
up credits amounting to more than $150 million which have | 
not, yet been refunded. Thailand suspended imports from 
Japan since the middle of January this year due to the 
shortage in foreign exchange caused by inactive exports to 
Japan of rice and salt, the principal products of that country. 


Exports to dollar areas during 1954 were rather 
stagnant, but some increase may be expected in the future 
in view of the business recovery in the United States. 


The government estimate a favourable international 
balance of payments during the fiscal year 1954-55 of more 
than $300 million on the asstimption of $1,650 million of 
exports. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


AUTONOMY AND DEVELOPMENT IN TIBET 


Four and half years after the “liberation” of Tibet,: 


Peking is preparing for regional autonomy in this territory. 
The Preparatory Committee will be established with Dalai 
Lama as the Director, Panchen Ngoerhtehni the First Vice- 
Director and Chang Kuo-hua the Second Vice-Director. The 
Committee will have the status of a state organ and will be 
subordinate to the State Council. The main task of this 
Committee is to strengthen the unity between nationalities 
and the internal unity of the Tibet Area, to step up the 
training of minority government personnel, to undertake 
local construction work and to create favourable conditions 
for the formal establishment of the Tibet Autonomous 


Region. The People’s Daily in Peking declared in an edi- 


torial, “The decisions and agreement on Tibet marked a new 
stage in the development of Tibet and another great victory 
for the policy on nationalities of the Chinese Communist 
Party.” 

A hydroelectric station will be built in Lhasa. Peking 
will also send technicians to Shigatse to study the condi- 
tions for establishing a similar one over there. A smaller 
thermo-power plant will be set up in Shigatse first. A lea- 


- ther works for processing hides and making leather goods 


and a small iron works for making farm implements and 
machine accessories will be set up in Lhasa. Dykes and 
dams will be repaired and built along the Lhasa and Nyang- 
chu Rivers to protect Lhasa and Shigatse from flood and 
help to irrigate neighbouring farmlands. The existing e- 
perimental farm in Lhasa will be better equipped and staffed 
by modern agronomists and experimental irrigation work 
will be carried out in Shigatse. Schools for Tibetan and 
other nationalities in Lhasa and Shigatse will be extended: 
Peking has also earmarked one million yuan (new currency) 
for the Tibet Region to buy agricultural implements. 


The Tibet Transport Bureau under the Ministry of Com- 
munications will be set up in Lhasa. In 1955 and 1956, 750 
trucks will be purchased to service the Sikang-Tibet high- 
ways and a motor repair works will be set up in Lhasa. 
The Chinghai-Tibet highway will be extended to Shigatse and 
a new road will be built between Shigatse and Gyantse. To 
exploit the underground wealth of Tibet, a 41-man survey- 
ing team recently left Peking for Lhasa. The team includes 
geologists, engineers and technicians selected by the Minis- 
tries of Fuel Industries,, Water Conservancy, Local Industry, 
and Geology. 
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1955 AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME 


China plans to grow ten million tons or 6% more grain 
this year than 1954. In addition, 225,000 tons or 20% more 
cotton will be produced and the output of oil-bearing seed, 
tobacco, tea, hemp, livestock and aquatic products will also 
be raised. The increase in agricultural production is neces- 
sary because of the increased demand for grain to feed the 
growing population. To meet the needs of light industry, 
higher output of industrial crops was called for. In addi- 
tion, a certain amount of farm produce has to be exported 
in order to insure the import of industrial equipment. Al- 
though the actual output surpassed that of previous years, 
the country’s agricultural production in the first two years 
of the five-year plan did not reach the set targets because 
of natural difficulties. The rapid development of agricul- 
tural cooperative movement during the past year brought 
the total number of farm cooperatives close to 600,000 by 
February, 1955. They included a total of 15 million pea- 
sant households. Measures for raising agricultural output 
included the popularisation of modern animal-drawn farm 
implements, the construction of irrigation projects, the wider 


use of high-yield seeds and the establishment of agro-technical _ 


stations. | 


Prospects are good in the rural areas around Wuhan 
of growing 200,000 tons of grain more than in the record 
year of 1953. This area was worst affected by last year’s 
floods. Draught animals have been sent to Wuhan from 
neighbouring Honan Province and unaffected areas of Hupeh. 


Honan plans to grow 5% more grain and 16% more 
cotton this year. The total output of grain is expected to 
reach 12,495,000 tons and cotton 163,300 tons. Irrigation 
works to be built this year in Honan will extend the irri- 
gated acreage by 54,600 hectares. Honan yielded the coun- 
try’s biggest wheat crop last year.’ It also ranks among the 
country’s major cotton-producing provinces. This province 
will also grow 18;700 ‘tons of tea this year, 63% 
more than last year. Hunan is China’s second largest tea- 
producing province. It has 73,000 hectares of tea gardens. 
China’s biggest tea-producing province, Chekiang, plans to 
produce 22,000 tons of tea this year, some 6% more than 
last year. 


Three new mechanised state farms in Kansu will re- 
claim 15,000 hectares of wasteland. Two of them, located 
along the Kansu Corridor, will this year also plant 500,000 


trees and 13,000 apple trees. In this area 170,000 hectares - 


of wasteland have been surveyed and found suitable for 
reclamation. The province has now a total of seven mecha- 
nised state farms. A survey of 200,000 hectares of land 
in Sinkiang is being prepared for new state farms. The 
work will be completed by the end of 1955. A total of 
40,000 hectares will be reclaimed this year. In Kwangtung, 
3 new mechanised farms are being set up and the 3 existing 
ones will be enlarged. i 


~ INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


The Anshan Iron and Steel Company will raise its out- 


_ put of pig iron by 21% and that of steel ingots by 20% by 


the end of this year. Capital construction in this steel cen- 
tre in 1955 will exceed that of any previous year. Over 
110 projects will be put under construction or expanded. 
Investments by the State will be 48% greater than last 
year. Funds allocated for industrial and municipal con- 
struction in Shenyang this year are 33% more than last. 
Installation of machinery and equipment is underway at the 
state-owned cable and wire plant and the Shenyang No. 1 
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Machine Tool Plant. Reconstruction or expansion of over’ 


20 state-owned factories will be carried out this year. 


Yumen Oilfield will produce 30% more crude oil this 
vear than last. Capital investment allocated for the sinking 
of new wells is 25% more than that for last year. Fifty- 
five kilometres of pipe lines for oil, gas and water will be 
laid. The search for oil in the Szechwan Basin has begun. 
More than 70 teams are now working in the field. New oil 
fields will be located and an overall study of Szechwan’s 
geological structures, particularly in relation to oil deposits, 
will be carried out. | 


Timber output has gone up six-fold at the state-owned 
timber mills in Heilungkiang since 1953. The province now 
has 69 state-owned timber mills which supply timber to 15 
provinces in China. This area produces 60% to 70% of 
China’s total timber output. 


Output of penicillin procaine in China this year will 
quadruple that of last year. Production of another anti- 
biotic, chloromycetin, will begin this year with the comple- 
tion of a new plant built for the purpose. Trial production 
of the medicine has proved successful. 


Six hundred Shanghai workers recently joined the No. 
1 Motor-Car Plant in Changchun and other major indus- 
trial projects. This is the latest group of the thousands 
trained in Shanghai for engineering work all over the coun- 
try. The Kailan Coal Mines in North China will train 11,000 
operators of coal combines, cutters, hoists and drivers of 
electric locomotives this year. 


COMMUNICATION LINES 


Work on the 90-kilometre road linking Shigatse, second 
largest city of Tibet, and Gyantse, the important trading post 
in Southeastern Tibet has started. This road will be 3,000 
metres above sea level. and will be completed before the 
end of this year. Another road will join Lhasa with Shi- 
gatse. An eighty-kilometre forest rail trunk line was re- 
cently completed in the Great Khingan Mountains. It links 
up with the railway running to Ulanhot in Inner Mongolia 
and Changchun. The new railway brings the total length 
of forest railways in China to over 2,500 kilometres. Most 
of the old highways of Szechwan were repaired or rebuilt 
and 900 kilometres of new roads added in the past five years. 
There are now nearly 8,000 kilometres of road open to traffic 
and. work is now going on on 15 new highways. Capital 
investment in the Yangtze River transport will go up by 70% 
this year compared with last. Priority is given to ship- 
building. Over 100 ships and steel barges will be built, re- 
modelled or repaired. A special long-distance telephone line 
is being installed between Shanghai and Chungking. 


POWER OUTPUT 


A high-tension power line of 110,000 volts started 
operation on March 6th in Anhwei. This 128-kilometre line 
joins the network of high-tension transmission lines at the 
lower reaches of the Yangtze River. An up-to-date power 
and heat plant is being built at Kiamusze, the Sungari River 
port some 400 kilometres northeast of Harbin. It was 
started in December 1954 and will go into partial operation 
by the end of this year. Sinkiang has completed its first 
hydroelectric power station. The sources of water power 
are the fast flowing streams that run down from the snow- 
capped Tienshan Mountains to the Urumchi River. The 
buildings of this power station stand just outside Urumchi, 
the capital of the province. Transmission lines will link this 
new station with the old thermo power station in Urumchi. 
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GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Garuda Indonesian Airways is a young airline of a 
In ancient Hindu history occur nearly always 


(Eagle). In- Indonesia, a country which is influenced very 
much by Hinduism, these names are very well known.. There 
are many stories about Vishnu and Garuda; we always find 
that the legendary Garuda carried the Gods on their missions. 
Out of the ancient history this mythical bird “Garuda” 
emerged as a symbol of travel through the air and it is for 
this reason that the Republic of Indonesia decided to in- 
corporate the name Garuda for her airline. 


Garuda Indonesian Airways was founded soon after the 
transfer of sovereignty in December 1949. Before this time 
civil aviation in Indonesia was well known. It began with a 
local company in 1928 and lasted until the Japanese invaded 
Indonesia. - After the war, operatigns were resumed on a 
military basis as the 19th Transport Squadron, which was 
later reformed into a civil company in which K.L.M. assisted. 
In March 1950 an agreement was made with K.L.M. whereby 
it was decided that a new company was to be set up with 
a share capital equally divided between the Indonesian Re- 
public and K.L.M. The contract stipulated that the Indo- 
nesian government had a right to purchase K.L.M.’s share 
and by doing so obtained the majority of the shares to na- 
tionalize the whole company. 


The government exercised this option in 1954, which” 


resulted in a new agreement, whereby the government wholly 
owns Garuda Indonesian Airways and has complete control. 


(Continued from Page 436) 

a high record of 2,676 cases, and wages unpaid amounted to 
Y851 million, 2.5 times the figure in December 1953. How- 
ever, owing to some improvement in financial conditions of 
enterprises and a lull in business conditions after around 
August last year, business failures of textile traders showed 
a considerable decline compared with the period before 
summer, the number of business failures maintaining 20-30 
cases after August as against 109 cases in March last year. 
The daily average of dishonoured bills at the Tokyo Clearing 
House continued to decline from 1,857 sheets in May last 
year to 1,548 sheets in December, but this figure is still 
larger by about 10% than in the same month a year ago. 


* * * 


The establishment of the annual budget for the fiscal 
year 1955-56 was delayed; government expenditures in April 
and May will be financed by a provisional budget. Ex- 
penditures carried over to the fiscal year 1955-56 are esti- 


-mated to be far smaller than in the current fiscal year. The 


political situation was stabilized by the success of the con- 
servative parties. There will be no changes in government 
policies, and consolidation through the checking of inflation 
will be possible. From the policies announced and_ the 
opinions of Bank of Japan authorities, there will be no re- 
in government investments. 
The principle of a national budget within the limit of Y1,000 
billion without issue of national bonds will be maintained. 
In such a case, the domestic demand cannot be expected to 
show a marked increase, but no recession of business activi- 
ties need be anticipated, because of the effects of the im- 


‘provement in world economic conditions. The expansion of 


exports will lead to an improvement in financial conditions 
of enterprises. 


The government also requested K.L.M. to assist her with 
personnel to train Indonesians. This personnel consists 
mainly of flying staff, technical people and some commercial 
and administrative employees. 

Some of the following figures will illustrate the size of 
the company: Fleet: 8 Convairs 340, 8 Convairs 240, 14 
Dakotas, 14 De Havilland Herons. Routes: 32 places in 
Indonesia have air-connections varying from once or twice 
a week to 2 or 3 times daily. In addition there are inter- 
national services from Indonesia to Singapore, Bangkok and 
Manila. The total unduplicated routes amount to approxi- 
mately 27,000 km. 


Traffic: The average traffic figures per month are ap- 
proximately: Passengers: 27,000, Freight: 800,000 kg, Mail: 
170,000 kg. The average passenger travels over a distance 
of approximately 600 km; this figure is going up. Main- 
tenance: Garuda’s home base is Kemajoran airfield at 
Djakarta. The Technical Division has complete facilities for 
overhauling all Garuda aircraft, engines, propellors, radio 
and instruments. 


Training of personnel: Garuda employs presently 3,300 
people. It is intended to replace foreigners at the shortest 
possible time. Intensive training programs have been set up 
in the company but it will take some time to have all people 
trained for their jobs. A number of young Indonesians 
were sent to flying schools in Europe. Nearly all of them 
have returned by now and are presently flying as co-pilots. 


Indonesia consists of thousands of islands covering a 
vast area. Apart from a good service transportation system 
it is essential that an extensive network of air-connections 
is available. This may be illustrated by the fact that from 
Djakarta to the northern tip of Sumatra is a distance of 
about 1,900 km, whereas from Djakarta to the northern 
point of Celebes is a distance of about 2,400 km. This means 
that these two places are separated by more than 4,000 
km, which is equivalent to a distance in the U.S.A.-of New 
York—Los Angeles and half way back. 


Most of the passengers, which travel on Garuda, are 
business people or civil servants. A small number of pas- 
sengers are travelling for vacation. There is an increasing 
number of foreigners coming to this country as tourists and 
often going to such places as Bandung or Bali. Freight is 
mainly carried on outward aircraft and consists of import 
articles, such as: machinery, movie films, instruments, 
watches, medicines, chemicals, textiles, etc. Because Indo- 
nesia is mainly an agricultural country and these products 
are not suitable for air-transportation, it is not surprising 
that on the return-legs there is little air-freight, although 
sometimes bulk shipments of special products are carried. 


A number of domestic airports will become available 
in the near future. Most of these airports are in remote 
areas which up to now are depending on slow and difficult 
surface transport. The Government has been negotiating 
with the British authorities regarding a service between 
Djakarta and Hongkong, but so far nothing definite has 
transpired. 


FLIGHTS, INTERNATIONAL & DOMESTIC | 


Garuda Indonesian Airways (GIA) maintain at present 
the following two international routes:—(1) Djakarta— 
Singapore—Bangkok, and (2) Djakarta—Manila. It is in- 
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tended to start more international services but these depend 
on satisfactory conferences with foreign governments. The 
flight to Hongkong will be made via Singapore and Bangkok. 
All services are of the tourist class. GIA uses on inter- 
national routes Convair 340 and Convair 240 machines and 
on one flight to Singapore (via Palembang) DC-3’s. 


There are at present four weekly flights from Djakarta 
to Singapore (Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Sunday) and 
two weekly flights from Medan to Singapore (Wednesday, 
Saturday). There are two weekly flights from Djakarta to 
Bangkok (Monday, Thursday). Once a week (Thursday) a 
flight is made from Djakarta to Manila. 


On domestic routes GIA connect all important cities of 
the Indonesian islands. Flights are grouped into six terri- 
tories, viz. Sumatera, Djawa, Riau, Kalimantan, Nusa-Tengara 
and Sulawesi. The Sumatera flights connect Djakarta, the 
capital of Indonesia, with the principal cities of Sumatera, 
viz. Teluk Betung, Palembang, Bengkulu, Djambi, Rengat, 
Padang, Pakanbaru, Medan and Kutaradja. The Djawa 
flights connect Djakarta with Bandung (the ‘summer capital’ 
of Indonesia), Jogjakarta, Semarang and Surabaja. The 
Riau flights connect Djakarta with the Riau islands and 
Bangka and Belitung. The Kalimantan services connect 
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Djakarta with Bandjarmasin, Tandjung, Balikpapan, Pon- 
tianak, Tarakan. The Nusa-Tengara services connect 
Djakarta with Bali, Sumbawa, Waingapu, Kupang, Maumere 
and Makasar (i.e. the islands east of Djawa and south Sula- 
wesi). The Sulawesi flights connect Djakarta with Makasar 
and Menado. A flight to Ambon will start soon. 


GIA operate on domestic routes Convair 340 and 240, 
DC-3, and Heron aircraft. Services are frequent and on 
most routes daily flights in both directions are being main- 
tained but on several routes such as to Bandung or Surabaja 


there are run now every week respectively 31 and 43 ser- . 


vices, and to Palembang about 40 connections per week, 
all from Djakarta. To Bali (Denpasar’s airport of Tuban) 
are run, from Djakarta, four Convair services per week, and 
there are additional connections from Surabaja to Bali num- 
bering no less than 6 per week. 


GIA have own offices in the following cities overseas: 
Bangkok (Airways House, New Road), Singapore (Union 
Building, Collyer Quay). In Manila, Japan and Hongkong 
GIA are represented by Philippine Air Lines. The head 
office of GIA is in Djakarta where all operations, servicing, 
repairs, maintenance etc. are headquartered. 7 


SINGAPORE CIVIL AVIATION 


The geographical position of Singapore is favourable 
for airline operation. Air services on the major interna- 
national routes are operated by the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and Qantas Empire Airways between 
Europe, Australia and Indonesia and by Pan-American Air- 
ways between Singapore and the United States via _ the 
Philippines. Airlines based in Ceylon, Hongkong, India, 
Burma, Indonesia and Thailand maintain regular services to 
Singapore, whilst Malayan Airways Limited, a Singapore firm, 
maintain its accident free record. 


The Department of Civil Aviation under the control of 
the Director-General of Civil Aviation, Malaya/Borneo 
Region, has its Regional Headquarters in Singapore. The 
Director-General, in addition to his duties towards the de- 
partment in Singapore, is responsible for the overall super- 
vision and regional co-ordination of civil aviation in the 
Malaya/Borneo Region. Air legislation in the Malaya/ 
Borneo Region is basically that of the United Kingdom, 
adapted and modified to suit local conditions. 


Aircraft and Aircrews:—The registration of aircraft 
is undertaken by the licensing branch of the Department 
of Civil Aviation. The aircraft nationality markings allo- 
cated by the International Civil Aviation Organization to the 
Colony are the letters VR. These letters are followed by 
a hyphen and three identification letters, the first of which 
is ‘S’, denoting that the aircraft is registered in Singapore. 
At the end of 1953 the total number of aircraft registered 
in the Colony was 31. In addition to the registration of 
aircraft the licensing branch is responsible for the issue and 
renewal of all air-crew licences. To assess the technical 
knowledge of applicants for the various grades of air-crew 


licences examinations are conducted at regular intervals.’ 


Examinations for private pilots and for subjects covering air 
legislation for professional pilots are set and marked by the 
licensing branch. Examinations for professional pilots (in- 
cluding such subjects as navigation, flight planning, meteoro- 
logy, instruments and navigational radio aids) are prepared 
and marked by the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
in London. Papers-are forwarded to Singapore, where the 
examination is conducted by the licensing branch on dates 
that coincide with the examinations in the United Kingdom 
and in other centres overseas. In 1953, fifteen such examina- 
tions were held and in addition sixteen examinations for 
private pilots. 


Aerodromes:—One civil aerodrome and four military 
aerodromes are situated on Singapore Island. There is a 


joint civil and military aerodrome in the Cocos Islands. 
Kallang Airport, the International Airport for Singapore, is 
two miles from the centre of the City. The Control Tower 
at Kallang maintains a full twenty-four-hour watch. Air 


“traffic control operates in accordance with the provisions of 


the Colonial Air Navigation Order and with the standards 
and practices recommended by the I.C.A.0O. 


Construction of the new international Airport at Paya 
Lebar by the Public Works Department proceeded according 
to schedule. The total estimated cost of the project is over 
M.$37 millions which will be met in part by a Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant of $10 millions and a pos- 
sible further grant of about $4 millions. The entire labour 
force is locally domiciled and consists of 600 men. Of these, 
220 were engaged in the operation and maintenance of the 
heavy machinery employed in the construction of this 
modern airfield, where almost complete mechanization has 
been adopted. The main runway of 8,000 feet which is de- 
signed to take the largest aircraft, together with taxi-tracks 
and normal aerodrome facilities, will be available for use on 
the 1st June, 1955. It is unlikely that the main terminal 
building will be completed by that date. The total area 
available for hangar and workshop facilities will be greater 
than that now provided at Kallang. 


Airport Passenger and Freight 1953 


Aircraft 
Passengers 
Freight Tons 
Mail 


Air Safety:—The Singapore Regional Air Traffic Con- 
trol Centre at Kallang Airport operates 24 hours a day 
and is responsible for the safe and expeditious flow of all 
traffic flying within the confines of its Flight Information 
Region of 750,000 square miles. Because of the increased 
intensity of military air operations and the concentration 
of Royal Air Force airfields on Singapore Island, plans are 
being perfected for an airways system consisting of a beacon 


(Continued on Page 442) 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 


With the arrival of a new DC-6 aircraft, now on the 
Hongkong—Singapore run via Bangkok and Saigon respec- 
tively, and the change-over here to daylight saving time (one 
hour in advance), Cathay Pacific Airways have, as from 3rd 
April, instituted a number of changes in their time tables. 
C.P.A. have now three connections to Bangkok, two by DC-6 
and one by DC-4, one weekly service to Saigon by DC-6, 
and three services a week to Singapore (2 by DC-6 and one 
by DC-4). C.P.A. have one weekly service to Rangoon and 
to Calcutta, by DC-4, and one weekly service to Labuan, 
North Borneo, while previously two connections were made, 
landing at Sandakan and Jesselton in addition to Labuan. 
(Travellérs for the capital of North Borneo. and for Sandakan 
will now have to take a Malayan Airways plane in Labuan 
as the air fields in Jesselton and Sandakan cannot at present 


take DC-4). From Labuan travellers proceed to Brunei and 
via Malayan Airways connect with Kuching (Sarawak) and 
from there to Singapore. C.P.A. have now two services a 
week to Manila, by DC-4. One of the Company’s DC-3 
machines will be employed on the service to Haiphong until 
the regime in North Vietnam will take over that port. The 
Haiphong service is once a week. 


After three months, C.P.A. intend to increase the fre- 
quency of services to Singapore and to Manila, and a twice 
weekly service to Rangoon and Calcutta may also be con- 
sidered during the latter part of this year. 


In the following tables are listed the services as flown 
at present and until lst July, and also the passenger fares 
and freight rates of C.P.A. 


(1) HONGKONG—BANGKOK—SAIGON—SINGAPORE—-RANGOON—CALCUTTA 


DC-6 DC-4 DC-6 
CX725 | CX177 | CX727 | CX033 cx 034 | CX72s8 | CX178 | CX726 

Sun. Tue. Thu. Fri. tT 
} 1200 1200 1200 1100 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1445 1820 1640 1820 
{ 1420 —— 1420 1445 arr. BANGKOK _ dep. 0700 1200 ——. 1200 
| 1520 — 1520 1530 dep. BANGKOK _. arr. 0610 1100 — 1100 
1440 arr. SAIGON dep. 1200 —. 
1530 dep. SAIGON arr. —— 1110 

1920 1740 1920 — arr. SINGAPORE’ dep. —— 0800 0800 0800 
Fri. Wed. _Mon. 
. 1710 arr. RANGOON dep. 0330 | 
| | 1800 dep. RANGOON arr. 0230 

atl. 

| 2030 | arr. CALCUTTA dep. 
Yi. 


(2) HONGKONG—MANILA—LABUAN 


DC-4 | DC-4 DC-3  DC.3 
CX 313 CX 315 CX 316 | CX 314 CX 
Sun. Wed. Wed. 

0900 0900 dep. HONGKONG $s arr. 1800 1800 0800 dep. HONGKONG arr. | 1880 
1200 1200 arr. MANILA dep. | 1300 | 1300 | 
| Wed. | 

1300 dep. MANILA arr. 1200 1145 arr. HAIPHONG 
1700 | arr. LABUAN dep. 0800 | | 
Mon. | 

SPECIAL P. A./ N. CO.. LTD., AIR SEA AGREEMENT BETWEKEN 


NOTE: Under this arrangement, passengers may travel one way by air and one way by sea. 


HONGKONG, BANGKOK, AND SINGAPORE 


HONGKONG/BANGKOK 
HONGKONG/SINGAPORE 


and RHITURN, or Vice Versa 
and RETURN, or Vice Versa 


HK$664) 
HK$895 


7 
l 
| (3) HONGKONG—HAIPHONG 
| 
} 
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PASSENGER FARES AND EXCESS BAGGAGE RATES 


HONGKONG 
CODES 
O HK$ 320.00 Ps. 110.40 
Manila R 576.00 198.80 O—One-Way Fare 
MANILA R—Return Fare 
HK$ 435.00 US$ 75.00] Ps. 230.00 US$ 115.00 
Bangkok R 783.00 135.00 414.00 207.00 E—Thirty-Day Excursion Fare 
£E 696.00 120.00 BANGKOK 
O HK$ 620.00 K. 510.00 | Ps. 302.40 K. 720.00 | US$ 35.20 K. 170.00 
Rangoon 1116.00 918.00 544.40 1296.00 
484.00 1152.00 — — RANGOON 
HK$ 665.00 St.$ 356.00 | Ps. 332.80 616.00 | US$ 68.10 210.00] K- 436.00 St.§ 280.00 
Singapore R 1197.00 640.00 599.20 929.00 122.60 378.00 785 .00 504.00 
-E 960.00 515.00 499 .20 774.00 109.00 336.00 — —- SINGAPORE 
HK$ 704.00 St.$ 377.00 | Ps. 139.40 St.$ 216.00 
B. N. Borneo! R 1267 .00 679.00 249.00 389.00 
960. 00 515.00 —- —— 
Saigon R 993.00 6084.00 522.00 9144.00 341.00 8888 00 
O HK$ 370.00 IC$ 2278.00] Ps. 231.20 IC$ 4050.00 : 
Haiphong R 665.00 4100.00 416.20 7290.00 | 
gt RES O HK$ 290.00 Rs. 674/- Ps. 360.00 Rs. 858/- US$ 73.50 Rs. 350/- | K. 185.00 Rs. » 185/- | St.$ 434.00 Rs. ote/= 
Calcutta R 1476.00 1214/- 648.00 1545/- 132.30 630/- 333.00 333/- 782.00 1215/- ) 
EXCESS BAGGAGE: Baggage in excess of the free baggage allowance will be charged at 1% of 
the normal one-way adult fare per kilo irrespective of the total weight. 
FREIGHT RATES 
P HONGKONG 
A HK$ 2.40 Ps. 0.80 
Manila B 1.80 0.60 MANILA 
A HK$ 3.00 Tes. 10.00 Ps. 1.60 Tes. 14.00 
Bangkok B 2.25 7.50 1.20 10.50 BANGKOK 
A HK$ 2.15 K. 2.65 | Ps. 2.20 K. 5.19 | Tes. 3.00 K. 1.35 | 
Rangoon B 1.98 1.70 3.88 2.25 1.00 RANGOON 
HK$ 4. $5 | Ps. 2.20 St$ 3.30 | Tes. 6.00 St$ 1.25|K 3.06 1.90 | 
Singapore B 3.30 1.75 1.70 2.50 4.50 0.94 2.31 1.45 SINGAPORE 
— A HK$ 8.80 St.$ 2.00 | Ps. 0.80 St$ 1.20 . 
1.50 0.60 N.B.—Minimum Charge for Freight 
A HK$ 4. 90 IC$ 29. 30 Ps. 2.40 IC$ 41.00 is 1% Kilos at Code A Rate. St.$ 1.70 IC$ 19.20 
Saigon B 3.65 22.40 1.80 31.00 ; 1.30 14.40 } 
aA A HK$ 3.15 IC$ 19.00 | Ps. 1.60 IC$ 29.00 ) 
Haiphong B 2.35 14.50 1.20 22.00 
A HK$ 4.10 Rs.3/10/- | Ps. 2.35 Rs. 6/10/- | Tes. 6.00 Rs. 2/-/-| K. 1.00 Rs. 1/-/-| St.$ 2.65 Rs. 4/-/-] 
Calcutta B 3.10 2/14/- | 1.75 4/4/- 4.50 1/8/- 0.75 0/12/- 2.00 3/-/- 


CODES: A-—Rate per kilo for shipments under 45 Kilos. B—-Rate per kilo for shipments over 45 Kilos. 
Magazines and Newspapers carried at 50% of Code A rate with no quantity discount. 
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equipped air corridor along the west coast of Malaya, asso- 
ciated with a joint Civil Aviation/Royal Air Force Regional 
Air Traffic Control] Centre. 


Meteorological information is supplied by the Malayan 
Meteorological Service which maintains a forecast office at 
Kallang Airport. Weather information is obtained from 
meteorological ‘stations covering an area extending from 
Japan to Aden and from South Korea to Central Australia. 
Weather reports and forecasts are supplied in accordance 
with international procedures to aircraft operating on routes 
within or passing through the Flight Information Region. 


A continuous watch is maintained on weather conditions on 
all routes in this region and broadcasts of meteorological 
information to aircraft are maintained at half hourly inter- 
vals throughout the hours of daylight. The radio facilities 
for this and for other Radio Telegraph and Telephone com- 
munications to aircraft in flight are provided by the Depart- 
ment of Telecommunications. In addition that department 
maintains Radio Beacon Navigatienal Aids including distance 
measuring and direction finding facilities as well as radio 
telegraph (morse or teleprinter) circuits to India, Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, the Philippines, Borneo, Australia, Indo- 
nesia and Ceylon for air traffic control and airline operators’ 
purposes. These circuits handled some 192,000 messages 
in 1953. 
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HONGKONG AIRWAYS 


Hongkong Airways Ltd. a British air transport com- 
pany, with offices at Jardine, Matheson & Co. Ltd., Pedder 
Street, Hongkong, and a traffic office at the Jardine’s Air 
Terminal, Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon, offer three services 
weekly to Taipei, the capital of Taiwan, with connections, 
In conjunction with Northwest Airlines, to Okinawa, Tokyo 
and the U.S. Northwest Airlines operate also from Tokyo 
scheduled services to the Républic of Korea (Seoul and 
Pusan). 

Effective ist April 1955, Hongkong Airways/Northwest 
Airlines services will leave Hongkong for Taipeh and Tokyo 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and depart Tokyo for 
Taipeh and Hongkong on Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The timetable will be as follows:— 


3T 3T 4T 4T 4T 
860 862 864 861 863 865 
Tue. Thu. Sat. Sun. Wed. Fri. 
0090 0900 0900 Dep Hongkong Arr 1300 §=«©1140 1300 
1155 1155 1155 Arr Taipeh Dep 1000 0840 1000 
1220 1220 1220 Dep Taipeh Arr 0925 0805 0925 
1430 — 1430 Arr Okinawa Dep 0700 — 0700 
1520 — 1520 Dep Okinawa Arr 0610 — 0610 
2000 1845 2000 Arr Tokyo Dep 0100 0100 0100 


Connections Pusan/Seoul by Northwest Airlines are as 
follows :— 


871 873 875 8s77 870 872 874 £876 


Sun. Mon. Tue. Fri. Sun. Mon. Tue. Fri. 


0900 0800 0800 0800 Dep Tokyo Arr 1610 1730 1730 1730 
— 1155 1155 1155 Arr Seoul Dep —. 1300 1300 1300 
1200 —- .— — Arr Pusan Dep 1230 — — — 


Jardine’s Airways Department, apart from being 
General Agents for B:O.A.C. and Qantas Empire Airways, 
are Sales Agents for all IATA airlines. In addition to 
obtaining reservations, Jardine Airways Dept. offer a service 
to passengers which includes advice on international health 
regulations, obtaining the necessary visas for their journey, 
giving information regarding climatic. conditions, hotels etc. 


HONGKONG NOTES 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


On the recent visit of the first British trade group to 
Peking, the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce’s re- 
port for 1954 opined that group visits of this nature are 
not the ideal way of making contacts or of doing business. 
This applies particularly to exports of China produce, as the 
presence at one time in Peking of many British merchants 
had the inevitable effect of buyers in the U.K. and Western 
Europe holding off in anticipation of lower prices or of 
making very low bids. It is equally clear that China is 
desirous of increasing her trade with the West, although 
recognising that the field is limited so long as the present 
restrictions continue. British exporters have been concern- 
ed over the difficulty of making enquiries into the financial 
standing of private merchants. The Chinese National Im- 
port and Export Corporation informed that private merchants 
operate partly on their own aecount and partly for govern- 
ment organisations. Nevertheless, for purposes of credit 
standing, they must be regarded as private merchants. Re- 
ports on the financial standing of private merchants can be 
obtained from any bank authorised to deal in foreign ex- 
change (which means in the U.K., the Bank of China only). 
The local branches of the Chinese Federation of Commerce 
and Industry and the local Trade Associations, who have 
offices in al] the main Chinese ports, may also be referred 
to. They may also be asked to help if difficulty is experi- 
enced in settling claims by direct negotiation between buyer 
and seller. 


As to the manner in which China’s trading is divided 
up between the various Government organisations, the re- 
port explained that the major part of China’s export trade 
is dealt with by the various specialised export corporations. 
The Chinese Nationdl Import and Export Corporation 
(C.N.LE.C.) also handles exports, but to a lesser extent 
than the Export Corporations. For imports to China, the 


C.N.LE.C. is the major organisation and it deals in all pro-- 


ducts. All Sub-Offices are controlled by the Head Office 
of the C.N.LE.C. in Peking. The regional sales offices of the 
C.N.LE.C. normally do more exports than the Head Office in 
Peking. The Berlin Office of the C.N.LE.C. is part of the 


Head Office organisation. The China Resources Company in 
Hongkong is an agency. All export Corporations, except 
that for minerals, have offices in the main ports. The 
Minerals Export Corporation operates only from Peking. 


HONGKONG UMBRELLAS 


Commenting on the report that the British umbrelia 
manufacturers have set up a “fighting fund” to keep rival 
Hongkong goods out of Britain Mr. Hui Ngok, Chairman 
of Chinese Manufacturers’ Union said that the British um- 
brella manufacturers should utilize this fund for a more 
useful purpose. He regarded the complaints and accusations 
made by the National Federation of Umbrella Manufacturers 
as merely a storm in the teacup. “No umbrellas could be 
imported into Britain without first meeting the Imperial 
Preference requirement. The large scale buying of raw 
material by Hongkong on the basis of Imperial Preference 


requirement is also advantageous to British industries and 


Commonwealth countries. Besides, local products are ex- 
ported also ‘to countries outside the Sterling area, thus secur- 
ing more foreign exchange, especially US dollars. That 
Hongkong goods so far imported into Britain were “rubbish” 
as claimed by one British manufacturer is mere ‘verbiage.’ 
Local manufacturers are producing exact quality specified 
by British buyers. Judging from the popularity these goods 
enjoy in other foreign markets, local manufactures are de- 
finitely not “rubbish”. Hongkong being a British colony its 
products should be favoured and protected within the Com- 
monwealth. In our struggle for survival, we should very 
rightly expect some sympathy instead of being pestered with 
various complaints. Our competition in world markets is 
fair and just; and I propose that this so-called ‘fighting fund’ 
should be directed into other more useful purpose.” —~ 


NEW GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


Architect’s plans for the new Government schoo] at 
Pokfulam have now been completed. Building will com- 
mence at the end of April. The new school is expected to 
be opened in September. Fees at the new school will be 
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$2.40 per month payable in ten instalments per year. Pupils 
will be entitled to the usual Government school medical 
service for which there is a fee of $5 per annum payable 
in two instalments. The school will provide a complete pri- 
mary course from Primary 1 to Primary 6. 


TUNG WAH HOSPITALS 


The new medical officers’ quarters of Tung Wah Eastern 
Hospital at Causeway Bay was officially opened last week 
by the Director of Medical and Health Service, Dr. Yeo. In 
1951, Tung Wah directors started a campaign to raise funds 
to provide accommodation for nurses and medical officers 
of the Hospital. In 1953, the nurses’ quarters were com- 
pleted but due to lack of funds, medical officers’ quarters 
were not built. The 1954 directors contributed the entire 
construction cost of over $50,000 for the building of the 
officers’ quarters. Mr. K. C. Fung, the new Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Tung Wah Hospitals, at the in- 
auguration of the Board last week, outlined the programme 
of expansion and improvement of Tung Wah: 


“As soon as Government’s approval is granted, con- 
struction of two additional wings to the Tung Wah Hospital 
will commence. The erection of the new school building 
for our No. 1 Free School in Kowloon only marks the begin- 
ing of a series of constructions planned for our six free 
schools. With regard to the Kwong Wah Hospital in Kow- 
loon, the buildings are all of two-storeys, old, and mostly 
detached. Partial correction of these buildings is not a 
wise scheme. We will make an over-all survey and design 
an up-to-date hospital. Our workers should be trained to 
perform their. duties efficiently. Our aim is to devise an 
efficient administration that will make _ possible’ the full 
utilisation of every manual and monetary resource of the 
Hospitals for the sake of worthy charitable causes.” 


WATER FOR HONGKONG 


Last month, Director of Public Works, Mr. Bowring, 
estimated that about 5” of rain would be required before 
the end of April to make up 200 million gallons deficit in 
the reserve target of 1,500 million gallons. Last week, 
Hongkong: got more than 5” of rain. The downpour was so 
heavy at times that many roads were flooded. At the begin- 
ning of October last year, after one of the driest summers 
on record, supply of water was cut to three hours daily. 
The dry summer was followed by an exceptionally dry winter 
and the authorities stated that if there is no rain before 
the end of April, water in store by that time would be 200 
million gallons short of the reserve target. However, Mr. 
Bowring in the same statement predicted that “we might 
reasonably expect a wet year with rain falling early.” Any- 
way, by April 7, Hongkong will have enough water to ob- 
serve the World Health Day. The theme chosen this year is 
“Clean Water means Better Health”! 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON RICE PRICES 


In a reply to HK Civic Association’s report that the 
price of rice in Singapore was $10 per picul lower than 
here, Director of Commerce and Industry stated, “There is 
no reason to believe that the market in Singapore is any 
less diverse. A distorted impression is therefore likely to 
be created if comparisons are made between one or two 
types only. Although the prices were relatively high in HK 
at the beginning of the year largely because of the tem- 
porary dislocations which were inevitable in the process of 
returning the rice trade to commercial channels, they have 
consistently declined since then and there is no evidence to 
suggest that local prices are now out of line with those 
-elsewhere. The figures below compiled from several inde- 
pendent sources, including Reuter’s reports, give the prices 
ruling in HK and Singapore in the last weeks of January, 
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February and March for rice (ex-godown). Singapore prices 
have been converted to Hongkong dollars on the basis 
M$1 = HK$1.88. The grades chosen are those for Siamese 
rice commonly accepted as standard in both centres. 


January Hongkong Singapore 
White rice 100% 73.50 — 81.50 59.20 — 172.40 
White rice 5-10% Broken 49.00 — 70.50 53.10 — 61.10 

_ White rice 15% Broken 45.30 — 46.90 50.30 — 561.70 
Broken rice A.1l 38.00 — 49.00 33.80 — 388.60 

February 
White rice 100% 62.560 — 73.50 58.30 — 172.40 
White rice 5-10% Broken 50.30 — 64.50 50. 80 — 60.20 
White rice 15% Broken 48.90 — A9.70 47.90 — 49.80 
Broken rice A.1l 36.00 — 46.00 33.80 — 89.00 

March 
White rice 100% 58.00 — 71.00 53.50 — 70.50 
White rice 5-10% Broken 48.10 — 61.00 52.60 — 568.30 
White rice 15% Broken 45.30 — 47.60 6.50 
Broken rice A.l 32.50 — 44.00 33.80 — 37.60 


“The Hongkong prices for white rice 5-10% broken include 
the ruling prices for rice ex Government stocks, which form 
a substantial part of local sales. The price of 15% broken 
white rice is for rice ex Government stocks only, as this 
grade is commonly not marketed in Hongkong commercially 
at this time of the year; it is however marketed in Singa- 
pore. If average prices are calculated on the basis of such 
factors as the quantity of each type available in Hongkong 
at the time and the same basis is applied to Singapore prices, 
the conclusion is that in the last weeks of January and 
February local prices were $5 and $3.20 per picul higher 
than in Singapore and that in the last week of March they 
were 30c per picul lower.” ; 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


The population fluctuated widely in the past decade. 
In August 1945 the war ended and there began, a rapid 
inflow of people from the mainland. At the end of 1947 
the total population was estimated at 1,800,000, according 
to the Family Planning Association of Hongkong. In 1948 
and 1949 there was a further large inflow of refugees from 
the civil war in China and in the spring of 1950 the popula- 
tion was estimated at 2,360,000. Some of these refugees 
returned to China when more settled conditions were esta- 
blished. At the end of 1952 the total civilian population 
was estimated at 2,250,000. 


The growth of population by inflow can be controlled 
by immigration legislation but so long as the number of 
births each year greatly exceeds the number of deaths there 
is a steady increase in population which no legislation can 
stop and which has to be absorbed into the economy. The 
maintenance at a low level of the figure for the number 
of deaths is one of the objects of the medical and hygiene 
services. But if this is not accompanied by a corresponding 
stabilisation of the figure for the number of births it is 
impossible, in a limited economy, to avoid over-crowding, 
unemployment and a steady fall in the general standard 
of living. Hongkong shares with the rest of the world 
the problems of the “unwanted child,” the unhappy marriage, 
the overworked mother, the underfed and unhealthy family 
and the juvenile delinquent. It is the object of the Family 
Planning Association of Hongkong to make available to all 
married couples—and particularly those of the “lower 
income groups’”—the sound medical advice and assistance 
and the appliances needed by them to enable them 
to plan their families to suit their economic status, the avail- 
able housing accommodation and their state of health. 


Registered Births and Deaths in Hongkang, for 1947—1954 


Year 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Excess of Births over Deaths ....... 29,242 34,041 38,487 42,135 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
Excess of Births over Deaths ...... 47,920 52,617 57,244 64,034 
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PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG 


At the recent Budget Debate, the Unofficial Mem- 
bers of Legislative Council spoke, some criticising Govern- 
ment proposals, some praising official efforts. The speeches, 
as usual, were couched in very polite terms but a note of 
disapproval with certain official policies was noticeable. Ex- 
tracts of several speeches of Unofficial Members of L.C. (all 
nominated by Government) follow. (The Budget 1955/56 
and a statement by the Governor were published in the 
Review of March 10, pp 291/94). 


The Senior Unofficial Member of Legislative Council, 
Dr. S.N. Chau, said inter alia:— 


For the year ending March 31, 1955 it is anticipated 
to end up with a surplus of at least 21 million. Accumulated 
surplus will be equivalent to a complete year’s total income, 
so hitting the target set up a few years ago. For the coming 
year 1955/56 estimated revenue will fall short of expendi- 
ture by 32 million but because of the accumulated surplus in 
hand of a year’s revenue it is not intended to increase direct 
taxation. 


Estimated expenditure for 1955-56 takes a big jump 
over 1954-55, of over 62 million which is largely accounted 
for by the inclusion as an expense to be written off during 
the year of capital works under the heading of Public Works 
Non-recurrent. For 1955-56 at approximately 105 million, 
this includes the Tai Lam Chung Water Supply and kindred 
schemes absorbing 36 million, the Kai Tak Airport develop- 
ment of approximately 16 million and the Resettlement 
Housing projects of $12 million. This capital expenditure 
figure only covers actual monies intended to be disbursed 
during the coming year. When completed, these schemes 
will have cost over 305 million, out of which we shall have 
already paid and charged off against the Colony’s income 
to the 31 of this month 52 million. The whole of the 105 
million for expenditure during the coming year is to be 
treated as a charge against the Colony’s revenue for that 
year. The estimate of the amount expendable on all present 
Public Works Non-recurrent when completed will total over 
524 million. 


An analysis ot the proposed expenditure of the 446 mil- 
lion we expect to be disbursed during the coming year, is 
as follows:— Public Works Department, including related 
‘non-recurrent” items, heads the list with 127 million. Next 
comes Education with 55 million including cost of Buildings 
at nearly 3 million. Police follow next with 44 million after 
providing for nearly 4 million from Public Works “non- 
recurrent”. Fourth in line of expenditure is the Medical 
Department with 40 million including 3 million odd under 
Public Works “Non-current” and 6 million in Subventions. 
Fifth, is Defence at 28 million. Then come Urban Services 
and Social Welfare with 18 million each, totalling 36 million, 
this is after transferring 12 million odd from Public Works 
“Non-recurrent” and 8 million from Subventions to Social 
Welfare. Pensions stand next at 14 million; followed by 
the Post Office at 13 million; then the Marine Department 
at 12 million. The rest of the 32 odd departments are 
responsible for disbursing sums ranging from under 10 mil- 
lion to 150 thousand and total 77 million. Giving a total 
budget estimate of expenditure of 446 million. 


It has become a habit now for each record budget to 
be succeeded by another but it is evident: we cannot go on 
in this way. The time has come when we must not only 
pause to take stock of the situation but to consider also 
how far we can go from here. 


The community does not take kindly to increased taxa- 
tion and is just aS unwilling to see abandonment of any 
of our schemes for development—each of which seems equal- 
ly essential. My Unofficial Colleagues and I will oppose any 
increase in direct taxation, it being our view that the present 
system of direct taxation is already too inequitable for any 


further burdening of that small section of the community 
to whom it is presently applied. Before further imports are 
levied, we hope that our recommendations for cutting ex- 
penditure and eliminating extravagance will be followed up. 


The choice is not whether we shall have more schools 
for our rapidly growing child population, but whether we 
shall have more schools of the right type—reliably run and 
trusted to give sound and unbiased teaching. Education to 
the people of this Colony is, and always will be, of first 
significance. I welcome a plan of school expansion which 
Government is now considering. Everything possible should 
be done to meet the problem while it is still within manage- 
able proportions. This plan would take seven years to com- 
plete and would aim at providing for the entire child popula- 
tion of primary schoo] age that we may expect to have by 
1961. In addition to the construction and staffing of more 
Government schools, it would. encourage reliable voluntary 
organisations to set up additional aided and private schools, 
and endeavour generally to expand the partnership which 
now exists between Government and the public in the field 
of primary education. Many of the children for whom we 
cater are surplus to our normal population. They are 
children who with their parents sought and obtained refuge 
in this Colony from events elsewhere. Insofar as_ these 
children are an international problem, should they not also 
be regarded as an international responsibility? They are 
being absorbed and the time may be past when they can be 
classified apart from the rest. 


There is need to extend facilities for technical educa- 
tion. At the least, this may be a case of bread and butter, 
for unless our growing industries are supplied with properly 
trained craftsmen and technicians they will be seriously ill- 
equipped to meet the growing competition in those markets 
where their goods are now selling. No provision exists as 
yet for instruction in textile engineering, although the manu- 
facture of textiles has become a major industry. Nor have 
we provided for such things as production engineering, the 
training of laboratory technicians or for sufficient accom- 
modation for part time day release classes. Facilities for 
commercial education exist, but on an inadequate scale. The 
report on Technical Education and Vocational Training, pub- 
lished more than a year ago, outlineggthese and many other 
requirements of a modern and commercial centre that Hong- 
kong has yet to meet. Here again, we come up against the 
limitations of the public purse, and as with primary educa- 
tion, the solution is most likely to lie in a form of partner- 
ship. In other countries, partnership in technical education 
takes the form of capital grants, the offer of endowments or 
scholarship awards to state or municipal technical institutions 
by industrial groups that are directly concerned. The same 
method should be applied to Hongkong. I appeal to the 
leaders of industry to give this matter their consideration. 
Government would welcome this kind of co-operation. 


The shortage of hospital accommodation becomes more 
acute. Construction of the Tsan Yuk Hospital and plans 
for the New Kowloon and Mental Hospitals are proceeding. 
Progress seems very slow. When these are completed, the 
total number of beds then available will still bear no re- 
lation to the size of the Colony. We face here the same 
problem that arises with regard to schools, housing and all 
social welfare schemes—the relentless pressure of our in- 
creasing population. Our problem of population results not 
from natural increase but from our acts of humanity in 
opening our doors to those who sought our refuge. 


A question which calls for early reconsideration is 
Home Leave. In another age it was desirable and probably 
necessary for Government servants to be granted long 
periods of leave to induce them to come to work in this so- 
called uncivilised quarter of the globe and to give them 
time to recuperate from the stresses and strains of their 
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arduous duties. Hongkong is no more a pirates’ nest and 
the physical dangers and hazards of tropical diseases that 
were a feature of bygone days have long since been re- 
medied and controlled. Measures for the personal comfort 
of Government servants have kept pace with modern en- 
gineering developments. With these optimum working con- 
ditions, the arguments in favour of long periods of leave 
because of climatic or environmental hardships become in the 
main invalid. 


An expatriate officer today is granted one day’s leave 
for every seven days’ resident service in Hongkong, which 
taken after a four-years’ tour, usually makes about seven 
months’ leave. Having reached the age of 40 and com- 
pleted 10 years in Government service, he is granted two 
days’ leave for every 11 days’ resident service which after 
a 3-years’ tour usually makes about 64 months. In addition 
he is granted 32 days’ surface travelling time in each direc- 
tion and if in the Government’s interest he is required to 
travel by air he is given an extra 14 days’ leave as well as 
three days’ travel allowance—if directed to travel both ways 
by air then he is entitled to 28 days’ additional leave and six 
days’ travel allowance. Apart from Home Leave, every 
officer is entitled to 15 days’ local leave per annum. 


It appears then that after completing his initial tours of 
4-years’ duty, an officer is absent on leave for nine months 
at the end of each tour, and thereafter 84 months upon the 
completion of each succeeding three years. This is far too 
long for any officer to be away from his duty Apart from 
inefficiency that naturally results with the chopping and 
changing of officers in the department and from department 
to department, there are the questions of acting pay and 
redundant officers, or officers who should be redundant but 
who are found necessary to do acting duties—- all a waste of 
valuable personnel and funds, of time and of effort. Waste 
in any form can never be justified and the taxpayer right- 
ly demands that before the application of either additional 
taxation or the pruning shears to any of our capital pro- 
jects, waste must be eliminated. 


Government should appoint a Committee for the pur- 
pose of taking Home Leave out of the “sun helmet” days 
and bringing it into line with modern conditions and current 
trends. 


$4,500,000 are set aside for the purpose of expatriation 
pay and a further sum of $3,000,000 for transport of Govern- 
ment officers—this latter sum being passages for officers and 
their dependents. Government has declared its policy of 
engaging more local personnel. Promotion of local em- 
ployees to posts of professional grading has been noted, 
particularly in the Medical, Education and Public Works 
Departments, but there is room for a much wider use of 
local staff in all departments as well as promotion to even 
higher posts. Before resorting to recruitment of officers 
from the United Kingdom, it should be the duty of every 
department head to consider the merits of the personnel in 
his department and to promote those officers who have the 
qualifications and ability to fill the vacant post. Except for 
those offices which must be filled by the Colomial Service, 
every Government post regardless of grade should be ad- 
vertised locally and only after it has been ascertained that 
there is no possible local candidate should the matter ke 
referred to London. Savings in expatriate pay, passages and 
costly Government quarters are thereby influenced and the 
questions of Home Leave and acting pay do’not arise. Here 
is one considerable source for savings. A further benefit ac- 
crues to the community for the engagement of local per- 
sonnel contributes towards relieving the pressure of the un- 
employment problem and Government as the largest employer 
in the Colony has a duty to make use of every scrap of 
local talent available which can be justifiably employed. 


The report of the Consultants who have been invited 
to look into the feasibility and desirability of a cross-harbour 
tunnel will be awaited with interest. Much controversial 
discussion has taken place on the subject. Apart from argu- 
ment of capital cost, the greatest agitation against such a 
project appears to be the fear that parking space on the 
Island, already a deficient quantity, will be even more diffi- 
cult to find. Some of our more enterprising souls are already 
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discussing the feasibility of erecting multi-storey parking 
garages. Garages.of this type have already proved popular 
and profit, making in other large cities in the world, and 
there is no danger that such a project would be short of 
support in Hongkong. There are few places in the worid 
today where parking is free and parking lots too could be 
made money producing. Hefe is another suggestion to help 
the Financial Secretary in this quest for additional revenue. 

Mr. C. E. Terry said in part:— “i 

_ Over a third of our total expenditure is still devote 

to Personal Emoluments. Nobody in this Colony begrudges 
the individual Government Servant, whether he be high or 
low, a fair working wage. Criticism which has been levelled 
in the past, and is still levelled, is that the total cost of the 
Administration of the Colony is too high. That criticism will 
only be stilled when the public in general is confident that 
they get value for their money. ) 


The so-called “Squatter” Community is now an integra 
part of our population—they are our charge, and responsibili- 
ty. The influx of these people is costing the taxpayer money 
—in the wake of’. Resettlement cost follows provision of 
education and increased medical and health charges, addi- 
tional charges for the administration of Law and Order. To 
these costs, the beneficiaries themselves contribute little or 
nothing; the resident does. ; 


The figures. of expenditure on Public Works Non-recur- 
rent, both in hand and proposed, are becoming steadily more 
astronomical, but they all relate to works of vital necessity, 
many of which are long overdue. 


It is a deplorable fact that one of the leading educa- 
tional establishments, La Salle College, is denied the use of 
its very fine schoo] buildings by reason of the fact that they 
are still under requisition as a Military Hospital. 


The tourist industry is assuming more and more an 
important place in our economy; estimates from various 


‘sources of the amount of money expended in the Colony, 


not only by visitors themselves but by the vessels which 
call here solely or primarily for their passenger traffic, show 
how valuable this is. Much can be done to stimulate this 
traffic, provided those charged with that duty take a 
broad and imaginative view of the problems and the means 
to achieve their end; it is not sufficient merely to rely on 
the hoary old policy of circulating glowing pamphlets’ of 
the “Come to Happy Hongkong” type. Encouragement must 
be given to improve tourist amenities, and where a lack 
exists, to remedy it. 


Mr. Lo Man-wai said in part:— 


The important role which local industries occupy in the 
economy of Hongkong is clear. No one would question the 
Government policy of making land available for factory 
sites. The scheme at Kun Tong, reclaiming 140 acres cer- 
tainly would go a long way to meet the demands for factory 
sites. The crucial question is upon what terms the reclaimed 
land be granted to industrial undertakings. Government’s 
assistance to industries would not be in the form of pro- 
tection or direct subsidy, but Government’s intention is to 
provide land at reasonable price for sound industrial under- 
takings. If “reasonable price” means a price below the 
proper market price, the matter requires serious considera- 
tion. It is true that land at the present time commands a 
high price whether it is for residential or industrial pur- 
poses. Even so, industrial undertakings paying such high 
price manage to carry on a profitable business. In fact, 
there has been recently an outcry in the United Kingdom 
against our local factories being able to manufacture goods 
at such low cost as to ruin Home Industries. The effect 
of the opening of large reclaimed land at Kun Tong for 
factory sites would be to bring down the present high price 
for land. By developing land and making it for industrial 
purposes, Government performs a most useful service. But 
if Government were to sell land below the proper market 
price there will be undesirable complications. Land should 
be granted to industrial undertakings upon the usual terms. 
The price should be the market price. 


p Hongkong depends on outside capital, and the tax on 
profits must be kept low. Capital is attracted to Hongkong 
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HONGKONG REFORM CLUB AND CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


REFORM CLUB 


Reform Club candidates Brook Bernacthi and P. C. Woo 
were re-elected to the Urban Council by an overwhelming 
majority of votes. In a joint statement they pledged to 


“work for the interest of all Hongkong’s people and to press 


for the introduction of all the matters set out in our plat- 
form.” The Club’s accomplishments for the year 1954 and 
platform are printed bélow (abridged) : 


Accomplishments 


_. Urban Council Reform: Although the electorate is not 
as large as we had urged, it was through the initiative of 
the Club members that four new categories of voters have 
been placed on the electoral roll. The Reform Club candi- 
dates have been largely responsible for increasing the func- 
tions of the Urban Council. The increased work is now 
shouldered by 41 Select Committees and Sub-committees, 
The Elected Members were almost entirely responsible for 
the appointment of Unofficial members as Chairman of Select 
Committees. This paves the way for the ultimate appoint- 
ment of an Unofficial to preside over the Council as Mayor. 


Housing: The Club claims a large share of the credit 
for the introduction of legislation for large scale low cost 
housing under the Urban Council. To date three sites have 
been allotted to the Housing Authority for development. 


Public Health: Through the advocacy of Elected Mem- 
bers water-borne sewage is increasingly extended; a less 
offensive method of night soil removal has been adopted; 
and thorough mosquito preventive measures are now taken. 
Rewards for the best kept cooked food stalls and other active 
steps to reduce the prevalence of endemic infectious and 
contagious diseases are the results of Elected Members’ re- 
ports and recommendations. The Gardens Division has been 
given every encouragement ‘to expand its work. More parks 
and play-grounds are being made available to the public; 
“8 all parks and play-grounds are being kept open much 
ater. 


by our low rate of taxation. This is the foundation of our 
financial policy. Therefore before we seek to increase the 
rate of the taxes under the Inland Revenue Ordinance to 
meet with our evergrowing expenditure, we should consider 
other ways and means of finding the money: 


Mr. Dhun Ruttonjee inter alia said:— 


The two private non-profit making societies—the Hong- 
kong Housing Society and the Hongkong Model Housing 
Society—-were making a mere token effort to cater for 
underprivileged people. As a result Government com- 
menced last year to establish a Housing Authority with the 
object of providing low-cost housing for persons living in 
overcrowded and unhealthy conditions, who were unable to 
find better accommodation at rents within their means. 
Provision is now ‘being made for the first housing block on 
a 6% acre site at North Point, which will provide 1,763 flats 
in 11-storey blocks at a cost of 26 million dollars. 
ment hopes to step up the programme, that sites already 
allocated to the Housing Authority provide land for about 
2,300 flats to house some 20,000 people at a cost of roughly 
32 million dollars, and the Housing Authority hope to erect 
eventually 10;000 housing units a year, adhering to the 
principle of multi-storey construction. 20,000 persons who, 
were formerly squatters have been re-housed in multi-storey 
blocks; about 100,000 persons have been resettled in con- 
crete houses of the cottage type; accommodation for a fur- 
ther 20,000 is under construction; present Government plans 
provide for multi-storey accommodation for about .150,000 
persons in all by the end of 1956—from all of whom“an 
economic rent will accrue to the Colony’s revenue. Hong- 
kong’s serious squatter problem is already about half solved. 


Govern-. 


Restaurants, Cafes, Meat Shops: The Elected Members 
were largely responsible for the preparation of free pam- 
phlets on basic requirements of the Urban Council in English 
and Chinese for all types of licences. By means of personal 
visits and investigations many more licences, which other- 
wise would have been refused, have béen granted. 


Basements: Until the acute housing problem is Solved 
a more realistic and less rigid Basement Policy has been 
adopted. Many basement licences have been granted for 
shops, locked-up shops and habitation which would have been 
refused under the old policy. 


Hawkers: The Elected Members were the moving spirits 
behind the present liberal policy of granting pedlar hawker 
licences operating in non-main thoroughfares. 


Resettlement Areas: Through the efforts of Elected 
Members corruption and irregularities of Resettlement Areas 
have been brought to light. A comprehensive policy is now 
adopted for squatter clearance, resettlement and manage- 
ment and multi-storey housing schemes for the poorest 
classes have been introduced. 


Markets: Apart from the increase in the actual number 
of markets, a scheme has been introduced during the year 
for the introduction of miniature markets to bring down the 
retail price of fish and meat by more extensive outlets. A 
scheme is in operation whereby cheap poultry feed is made 
from condemned animal carcases for sale to local farmers. 


Education: The Elected Members have obtained ap- 
proval for the inclusion of Government Schools in housing 
schemes put up by the Housing Authority. 

Cost of Living: The Reform Club has submitted a report 
to Government and has recently held a Public Meeting on 
this important question, stressing in particular the important 
fallacies that are causing unrealistic figures and fluctuations 
thereby resulting in considerable hardship to many people. 


Platform 


(1) To speed up and realise the large scale housing 
development plans for low-cost housing; (2) to press the 


development of individual housing schemes for particular 


bodies of persons as, for instance, teachers, locally engaged 
civil servants, clerks, factory workers, etc.; (3) to ensure 
that all housing development schemes incorporate an ade- 
quate number of schools, clinics and welfare centres; (4) 
to ensure a steady increase in the areas of parks and play- 
grounds; (5) to press for an early completion of squatter 
resettlement; (6) to maintain and iniprove the services ren- 
dered to the public through the Urban Council on bathing 
beaches, the cleanliness of streets, cemeteries, and the sani- 
tary services generally; (7) to ensure a realistic and sympa- 
thetic approach to the problem of hawking, including in 
particular the establishment of areas in which licensing 
ean be unrestricted; (8) in so far as it is possible within 
the limit of the jurisdiction of the Urban Council, to control 
and bring down the cost of living, to press for more realistic 
cost of living indices, to press for improved medical services, 
and to take all possible measures to urge an improvement in 
educational facilities; and (9) to maintain our demand for 
development of the Urban Council towards a wholly elected 
Municipal Council, with the office of Mayor to be chairman: 
of the Council and not a government: official. 


CIVIC ASSOCIATION PLATFORM 


At the Association’s general meeting last week a_plat- 
form was adopted, which states inter alia: The prices of rice, 


and other foodstuffs, must be brought down and kept down 
to their lowest competitive level. We do _ not 


believe 
in “privileged” profits. More should be done to en- 
courage large-scale housing programmes which may _ be 
paid for over a period of anywhere between two to 20 
years. Speed up the house building tempo in Hongkong, not 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS . 


For January 1955 - 

Vital Statistics: January Registration of Factories: January 

Retail Price Indices: Jan.-1954 

(March 1947: 100) ilding Construction in January: 

Food (including drink) ................ 121 123 sin fixe 

Clothing (including footwear) .... 90 93 

60 61 Factories and Godowns .. 1 330,460 — 

89 91 Offices and Shops ............ 1 6,693 — 

138 138 Houses and Flats ......... 1 30,000 — 

Tobacco & Cigarettes .................... 113 113 Other (including mixed 

Household Equipment _................ 112 115 Island Outside Victoria— 

122 122 Factories and Godowns .. 1 11,156 — 

Newspaper & Stationery .............. 153 173 Houses and Flats 11 600,450 32,225 

81 81 Other (including mixed 

100 100 accommodation) .... 4 1,534,569 52,500 

General Retail Price Index _.......... 116 116 Kowloon and New Kowloon— , 

Cleari Factories and Godowns .. 6 228,000 12,000 

Houses and,Flats _ ........ 18 719,990 9,000 

October $1,128,143,457.88 Other (including mixed 

ecember 1954 ............ 1,326,030,383.13 

January 1955 1,202.766,742.52 Total (January 1955). ............ 56 5,064,280 143,358 

Banknotes in Circulation: January Production of Cement: e January 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- Cement (metric tons) .......................-.. 10,646 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section): January 

The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited .......... - 4,295,200 VP WARE 

Concession Tickets 26,250 
Downward ........ 12,069,070 kgs 

Electricity & Gas Productions: January 

(cuble feet) 58,127,600 Total number of vehicles and drivers licensed: 

Tota 

Food Supply: January In January (Jan.-31) 

Vegetables. Marketed (tons) 6,842 18 1.210 

for one class of people but for everybody. Education should 8 344 

take on a more practical aspect, so as to train the child Public Hire Cars a) 283 

eventually to earn a living, to provide the foundation for 16 551 

future self-study, and to inculcate a background for good 

Public Commercial Lorries ........ 93 1,393 
citizenship. We are for maximum aid to youth organisations. Private C ercia]: Lorrie 25 1.425 
Government must not relax in its efforts to bring about a L 
more stable population. Our social services are growing day oe ae OrTies ...... 1 
by day, but any additional influx of population from neigh- Rickshaws (Private) = ................ 23 23 

bouring.areas will swamp these services. We place great ” 853 

emphasis on industrial expansion and fuller utilisation of the 5 5 

Colony’s resources to finance large-scale development pro- Tricycle (Goods)  ............2......... — 782 

jects. This requires a more organised effort to induce 1 

capital to invest in industries. Wr cannot live on a cash and 7 

carry basis; we must invest for the future. We think it Dri : 

essential that all unofficial representatives in the Legisla- ~"*Y°"** 

tive Council and the Urban Council should be put immediate- Motor Drivers’ Licences. ............ 446 40,535 

ly on a regional basis. The system of regional representation Learnérs’ Licences .................... 2,672 ae 

which we advocate will bring the Legislative and Urban 3,362 — 

- Council Unofficials closer to the people. We do not at this Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers 2,013 2,013 

stage favour any large-scale extension of the present Hand Truck Drivers * ..._..... dasiie ‘A 

- franchise. The Civic Association seeks constitutional pro- 

gress. | | (Continued on Page 450) 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net 


.Entering and Clearing the Port in February 1955 


February Total (Jan.-Feb,) 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 

No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton No Ton 
British 211 399,426 215: 423,909 435 929,603 437 932,919 
American 21 116,173 21 116,173 41 216,428 41 216,428 
Chinese 11 2,250 14 4,234 20 6,426 21 7,166 
Danish 15 51,102 16 1,436 34 110,288 33 104,174 
Dutch 20 82,449 19 77,832 32 139,970 32 138,07% 
Finnish — 1 4,964 1 4,964 
French 3 19,924 19,924 6 26,700 5 25,072 
German 3 15,792 3 15,792 fr ate 35,548 7 35,548 
Indian 2 6,072 2 6,072 3 8,821 3 8,821 
Italian 1 6,585 1 6.585 1 6,585 1 6,585 
‘Japanese 27 84,034 29 90,122 52 162,256 52 162,256 
Korean — 1 687 1 687 
Norwegian 35 84,230 37 85,175 74 189,582 15 188,813 
Pakistan 1 2,889 © 1 2,889 1 2,889 1 2,889 
Panamanian 7 15,840 9 16,926 15 30,227 19 32,726 
Philippine 5 10,822 5 10,822 10 22,101 11 23,767 
Portuguese 2 8,292 2 8,292 2 8,292 2 8,292 
Swedish i] 30,866 6 19,161 20 62,798 18 53.361 
Vietnam — — — — — — 1 553 
Yugoslav 1 1,696 1 1,696 2 2,967 2 2,967 
Total 374 939,542 384 957,040 757 1,967,132 763 1,956,062 

HONGKONG AVIATION 
Air Traffic in February 1955 
Departures. Arrivals 

Points of Call Mail Freight Mail Freight 

Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 

91 3,387 6,894 87 3,389 4,692 

92 1,431 (1,840 88 468 1,572 

Calcutta 116 672 2,937 128 522 581 

Bangkok 565 805 13,460 528 1,958 13,109 

French Indochina 429 416 3,036 907 460 1,395 

Singapore 394 5,407 10,391 276 4,233 4,474 

Philippine 858 1,520 10,953 928 1,055 1,659 

Australia 78 244 1,558 29 146 4,211 

Formosa 391 1,180 24115 444 1,024 1,539 

Direct Transit 751 — 9,291 751 9,291 


Total Aircraft Departure = 236 Total Aircraft Arrival = 234 
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HK SHIPPING NOTES 


The Swedish American Line’s new 22,000-ton flagship 
m.s. “Kungsholm” arrived in Hongkong early in March on 
her first trip to the Far East. The 9-deck ship has a 
capacity of 820 passengers and measures 600 feet from 
her bow to her stern. Among various electronic navigation 
equipment, are two radar units, offering a range of visibility 
from 50 yards up to 40 miles through fog and darkness. 
The Loran receiver can tell the position of the vessel in most 
parts of the world without the aid of celestial or terrestrial 
factors. The echo sounder keeps a constant check on the 
depth of water under the keel. The new liner can be steer- 
ed automatically by a device called gyro-pilot. In operation, 


the course is set on the master gyro-compass and as a- 


master brain, it sends impulses to the gyro- -pilot, which in 
turn, controls the steering mechanism through electric im- 
pulses. 


The “Kungsholm” has a complete air conditioning system. 
The temperature of the public rooms is adjusted from a cen- 
tral control panel, but passengers can control the temperature 
of their own rooms. The two 8-cylinder diesel engines can 
propel the 22,000-ton ship at a speed in excess of 19 knots. 
The engines, normally developing 17,500 IHP, are the 2-stroke 
directly connected crosshead type with a cylinder bore of 
29 inches and a cylinder stroke of 63 inches. To prevent 
vibration, these engines are equipped with an automatic 
synchronizing device. The mechanical workshop is equipped 
with lathes, drill presses, milling and grinding machines, etc., 
to be able to handle any repair work that may be necessary. 
There are also electric and plumbing shops. 


HK AVIATION NOTES 


Civil Air Transport was recently re-organized to meet 
the requirements of the Civil Aviation Code and other laws 
of Taiwan. The air transport business formerly operated 
by CAT will be succeeded by the newly incorporated Civil 
Air Transport Company Limited. The new organization is 
a Chinese company limited by shares’ incorporated under 
Company Law. The major portion of the stock is held by 
Chinese private individuals and a minor portion by American 
interests. The Nationalist Government made no investment 
in the company. The majority of the Board of Directors are 
Chinese as is the Chairman Dr. Wang Wen-san. Concur- 
rently, the Asiatic Aeronautical Company Limited was form- 
ed with General Chennault as the Chairman of the Board of 
Directcrs. AACL conducts commercial aviation business 
including aircraft maintenance activities and_ will assist 
CATCL in the execution of the airline operation. The 
Directors of CATCL are Dr. Wan Wen-san, General Chen- 
nault, Mr. Chu Yi-cheng, Mr. Chen Yen-chun and Mr. Hugo 
L. Grundy, Managing Director of the Company. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines will, from April 6, operate two 
Super DC-6B flights a week from Hongkong. One of the 
flights will proceed to Tokyo thence Vancouver and the other 
will continue on to Mexico City and Lima. According to 
CPAL’s Vancouver Traffic Manager Mr. Main, on June 2, 
CPAL will start its flight from Hongkong to Amsterdam via 
the Polar route. There will be a 12-hour saving of time by 
using the Polar route with stops in Tokyo, Vancouver and 
Churchill. CPAL pilots are now flying with the SAS to 
familiarise themselves with the new route. 


The new K.L.M. timetable for the coming Summer in- 
cludes a thrice-daily service from Amsterdam to New York, 
a number of higher frequencies on the European network 
and a new service from Karachi to Kandahar and Kabul in 
Afghanistan. Bangkok will have an additional weekly fre- 
quency. As from July 1, 1955, K.L.M. will be entrusted with 
the management of a new company, the Dutch New Guinea 
Air Transport Company “De Kroonduif” (Crowned Pigeon), 
_which is to be run with the co-operation of the Government 
of Dutch New Guinea. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 
EAST ASIA 


‘January 1955 
Imports Exports 
4,367,910 679,437 

Total Trade of HK ....... $813, 998,293 $204,458,470 

SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
UNDER 60 TONS 


January 
Inward Outward 
Tonmage of Oarmo: Jumks 36,438 9,674 
Tonnage of Cargo: Launches ........... 3,429 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks 56,953 56,875 
Tonnage of Vessels: Launches .......... 7,479 7,345 
COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 

January 
Discharged Loaded 
Ocean-going Vessels (tons)  ......... 278,883 113,195 


Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, 
Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 


January 
Aircraft: 
Passengers: 
Freight: 
Exports (kilogrammes) _............... 128,237 


| 
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COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 28th March to 
2nd April, 1955. | 


US$ 
T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 

Mar. 28th $583 581% 5805 
29th 582% 581% 581% 579% 
30th 580 579%, 

3lst 581% 581 579% 579 
April Ist 582% 581 581, 579%, 


2nd 583% 582%, 581% 
D.D. rates: High 581%, Low 579%. 


Highest and lowest rates fof the 
month of March: T.T. $5914-581, 
Notes 5884-579... Trading totals for the 
week: T.T. US$1,210,000, Notes cash 
US$316,000, forward US$1,850,000, 
D.D. US$360,000. 

The market was easy at first on 
higher cross rates in New York and 
heavier selling by outport merchants, 
but rallied later on good demand. by 
gold importers, Bangkok merchants, 
and speculative coverings. Offerings 
from South America and Canada were 
mostly by switch operators, who used 
their proceeds to acquire Pound Ster- 
ling for profit, while offers from Japan 
and Korea resulted respectively from 
proceeds of smuggled goods and for 
purchases of goods in the Colony. The 
extent of smuggling between here and 
Japan, as also with other East Asian 
countries, such as the Phillppines, is 
very considerable. A quiet market 
with few changes in rates is expected 
as a low level has been reached and 
the cross rate seems to have settled 
down.: In the T.T.. sector, funds from 
Japan, Korea, Canada and South 
America were offered freely; general 
and gold importers and Bangkok mer- 
chants bought. In the Notes market, 
speculators covered to take their pro- 
fit and shippers demanded cash which 
effected the difference with T.T. rates 


which narrowed to-only one point. As 


local sttUck was plentiful, interest for 


change: over in forward remained in‘ 


favour of sellers and amounted'to $5.10 
per US$1,000. Positions figured at 
US$3i: million per daily average. In 
the D.D. sector, as oversea Chinese re- 
mittances poured in, business increased 
and will continue for a- fortnight. 


Yen and Piastre: No’ transaction 
were registered in forward but change 
over interests fixed were for Yen, 90 


sellers. Cash quotations were $1,350- 
1,325 per Yen 100,000 and $917.50- 


900.00 per Piastre 10,000. “The market | 


was deadly quiet. ; 
Far :Eastern’ 


and lowest’‘rates per foreign currency 


' Date High .945 Low .945 


figured.at -42,000 taels per 
day. -Cash sales amounted to 29,430 

.taels. (41,930. taels listed and 17,500. 
Exchange:, . Highest. 


unit in HK$: Philippines  1.99-1.97, 
Japan 0.0132-0.01295. . Highest and 


- lowest per HK$ in foreign currency: 


Malaya 0.532, Indochina’ 11.30-10.50, 
Thailand 3.55. Sales: Pesos 340,000, 
Yen 105 million, Malayan $330,000, 
Piastre 4 million, Baht 44 million. The 
market was active on increased Chin- 
ese remittances, but business in Piastre 
reduced on unsettled condition there. 


Chinese Exchange: 
for People’s. Bank notes were un- 
changed at 0.427 yuan per HK$, 2.23 
per US$ and 6.59 per £ Sterling. Cash 
notes quoted $1.25 per yuan. Official 
rates for Taiwan Bank notes also un- 
changed at 15.65-15.55 yuan per US$ 
and 2.74-2.72 per HK$. Cash notes 
quoted $180-166 per thousand and re- 
mittances at 165-161. The market 
was quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest. and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.64-15.62, Australia 12.20, 
New Zealand 13.42-13.37, Egypt 14.30- 
14.20, South Africa 15.46-15.45, India 
1.1875-1.185, Pakistan 1.035-1.02, Cey- 


lon 1.01, Burma 0.78, Malaya 1.847-1.84, 


Canada 5.865-5.85, Philippines 1.995- 
1.985, Macao 1.015-1.01, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.01545-0.0154, Indonesia 
0.15-0.148, Thailand 0.275-0.274. 


Market 


Macao .99 

Mar. 28 $252% 251% , 263 high 
29 252% 251% 
30 251% 251% 

31 3 251% 250% low 261% 
Apr. 1 252% 250 ¥% 
2 252% 251% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$252 and 251%. Highest and lowest 
for the week were $252% and 250%. 
Highest and lowest for the month of 
March were $256} and 2503.. 


The market was. uncertain in fol- 


lowing the movements of US$ rates. 
The increasing local stock undermined 
the speculators who held a bearish 
view. Further voluminous arrival in 
Macao is expected while demand for 
export was not encouraging. Fluctua- 
tions in March were fairly large, but 
as speculators were not keen in operat- 
ing, business in the Exchange did not 
increase. Trend of the market is quiet, 
for bigger change of US$ rates and 
war outbreak along the Taiwan Strait 
are not expected. Interest for change 


cents per 100,000, and for Piastre, 90° over in forward. favoured sellers and 


cents per 10,000, both in favour, of 


totalled $2.84-per 10 taels of .946 fine. 


_ Tradings. totalled 52,400 taels or ave- 


raged 8,740 taels per day. Positions 
average 


taels: arranged). , Imports .. were. all 


from Macao and totalled 13,500 taels. 


Official rates ° 


fairly active 


Macao built up a big stock there by ar- 
rivals from abroad. The local stock will 
be further increased in April. Exports 
figured at 8,500 taels. 
Singapore, 2,000 to Bangkok, 1,000 to 
India). Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99. fine were $13.20-13.10 and 
$12.00 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates in the Exchange were 
US$37.82-37.80, while contracted im- 
ports were quoted at 37.80 and a 
total of 22,400 ounces was concluded. 


Silver Market: The market was 
rather steady on higher world rates 
and also good demand» by exporters. 
Bar silver quoted $5.80-5.70 per tael 


with 3,000 taels traded, $ coin quoted. 


at 3.75-3.70 per coin with 4,000 coins 
traded, and 20c coins quoted at 2.88- 
2.84 per five coins with 4,000 coins 
traded. Further steadiness is expected. 
Local stock is not expected to increase 
by imports. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Business last week was very 


sluggish totalling . only about $3.2 
million for the whole week. How- 
ever, a bullish note appeared to- 
wards the end of the period. Mon- 
day: Some interest was centred in the 
Utility group. Banks were enquired 
for and a very small parcel changed 
hands at $1,550. At the close, the 
market appeared to be quite steady 
but with little interest shown in most 
shares. In the rubber. section, the 
market was very quiet. The day’s turn- 
over amounted to approximately $417,- 
000. Tuesday: The market was quite 
active and registered a fair turnover. 
Interest centred chiefly in the Land, 
Hotel and Utility groups. Banks and 
Insurances were. enquired for and a 
small. business reported. In the rubber 
section, the market followed the trend 
of raw material prices, and _ closed 


steady, with a good turnover in Amal- 


gamated Rubbers. The turnover . for 
the day amounted to approximately 
$950,000. Wednesday: During the half 
day’s trading, the market was very 
quiet and the turnover, poor. The 
majority .of shares were totally. 


neglected. Banks and Insurances were 


enquired for and a. very small parcel of 


the former changed hands at $1,550. 


In the. rubber section, the market was 


also neglected. The. half day’s turn-. 


over amounted to approximately $284,- 
000. Thursday: On-the last day. of 
the month’s trading. .the market was 
resulting in a moderate 
turnover. Interest in most shares was 
well distributed. _Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and small’ parcels of 
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both changed hands at $1,530/$1,540 
and $975 respectively. At the close, 
the market appeared to be quite steady. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
firm with buyers to the fore. The 
turnover for the day amounted to ap- 
proximately $677,000. The Secretaries 
for Yangtsze Finance announced that at 
the close of business on March 30, 1955, 
the shares had a statistical value of 
$8.05. Friday: There was some activity 
in the market throughout the day re- 


sulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
again centred in Hotel and Utility 
shares. Banks and Insurances’ were 


enquired for and small business in the 


former stock reported at $1,535. At: 


the close, the market appeared to be 
quite steady. In the rubber section, 
the market was quite active with a 
more than average turnover. The 
day’s turnover amounted to approxi- 
mately $876,000. 


Dairy Farm Dividend: The Directors 
of The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Limited, will recommend at 
the forthcoming annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders: the payment of a 
final dividend for the year 1954 of 
$1.70 per share, less tax, on the “Old” 
shares (numbered 1 to 1,466,676), mak- 
ing a total dividend for the year of 
$2.70 per share, less tax, on the stated 
shares. 


MARCH TRADE REPORT 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trading in the local commodity mar- 
ket improved slightly with imports 
amounting to $325.6 million and ex- 
ports $204.4 million. These figures re- 
present an increase of $31.1 in imports 
and a rise of $9.3 in exports over Feb- 
ruary totals. The improvement in 
trade however was checked by the lack 
of adequate stock and high cost of 
many popular items. Demand from 
Korea was steady but many transac- 
tions were limited by short stocks. 
Japan was interested in China produce 
but some of the requirements were un- 
obtainable here. Taiwan was keen in 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals but sent more enquiries’ than 
orders while China bought only few 
selective items. Orders from Indonesia 
and Thailand for local manufactures 
increased in number but improved little 
in volume. Stock shortage and re- 
plenishment difficulty induced specula- 
tive buying which further stimulated 
the prices of popular items short in 
supply. China produce, metals and 
paper enjoyed strong local and over- 
seas demand but business was restrict- 
ed by dwindled stocks; pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals attracted en- 
quiries than orders; while cotton yarn 


and piece goods registered’ steady 
prices and a good turnover. 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS: Cape- 


town will raise the duty on cotton 
textiles to meet the keen competition 
-from Hongkong. Exports of local 
manufactures to France and French 


overseas territories must now be cover- 
ed by Government Certificates of Ori- 
gin, Italy will not accept certificates 
of origin issued here certifying goods 
originated from countries other than 
Hongkong, Formosa or Continental 
China unless the goods are kept with- 
out discontinuity in a bonded godown 
in HK before re-export. Swiss Con- 
sulate here will only certify the re- 
export of Swiss goods against certifi- 
cates of origin issued by authorized 
chambers of commerce in Switzerland. 
On the other hand, reasonable quantities 
of galvanized iron sheet, mild steel angle 
and round bars may now be imported 
for sales to local dealers. Export 
licences on shipments consigned even- 
tually to the Transferable Account 
Area with payments made through UK 
are no longer required to be filed with 
the Bank of England. The relaxation, 
however, does not apply to exports to 
Turkey, Canada or the American Ac- 
count Area even though payments -are 
made in UK. Footwears manufactured 
locally from velveteen produced in UK 
are entitled to imperial preference in 
export to UK provided that the vel- 
veteen has an Empire content of 55%. 
Effective April 4, 1955, hides and skins, 
other than furskins and wooled sheep 
and lamb skins, will be permitted im- 
port into UK under general 
licence. US added another 25 items 
onto the list of items which can be 
shipped to HK under general licence. 


FREIGHT AND INTEREST RATES: 
Following the increase of HK-to-Korea, 
Burma-to-HK and Thailand-to-HK 
freight rates, HK-to-Taiwan freight 
also increased by 10%. Beginning 
April 1, the Europe-to-HK rates will 
be hiked by about 10%. As from May 
1, freight from US Atlantic Coast and 
Pacific Coast to HK will be increased. 
Rates for Japan-to-HK, HK-to-India 
and HK-to-Persian Gulf will also go 
up. Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation increased the interest rate 
on Sterling bills drawn payable after 
sight, whether under L/Cs or not, to 
53% p.a. irrespective of the place of 
negotiation. 


CHINA TRADE: A second party of 
British businessmen from UK and HK 
went to Peking, sponsored by Sino- 
British Trade Committee. Chairman 
of HK and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion stated that potentialities of trade 
with China are as great as they have 
been for over 100 years. However, 
China’s trade with the Soviet Bloc now 
probably covers four-fifths of her totai 
trade. “When the blockade is re- 
moved the switch of trade to other 
countries is bound to be slow and it is 
hardly likely that China’s trade will 
ever go back fully to the pre-war 
channels.” In London, Lord Elibank, a 
Liberal peer, suggested that the British 
Government should initiate discussions 
in the UN to end the 1951 China em- 
bargo. The “Bulletin” of economic and 
trade news from Vienna reported, “It 
is certain that the restrictions which 
at present operate against commerce 


with China have reduced trade .posst. 


FaR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


bilities.” According to Chinese esti- 
mates, normal trade between UK and 


China’ could reach £80 to £100 million 


annually. The British Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade and 
the Japanese Association for the P. of 
I. T., jointly stated that “The continua- 
tion of the embargo on exports to the 
Communist countries is causing econo- 
mic harm to both Japan and Britain 
in limiting export possibilities in the 
very items which are these countries’ 
major exports, while having little or no 
economic effect on the countries against 
which the embargo is supposed to be 
directed. With the ending of the 
Korean War and the successful conclu- 
sion of the Geneva Conference, there 
can no longer remain any justifica- 
tion for maintaining against China ex- 
port restrictions which do not apply in 
the case of Russia and the countries 
of the Peoples Democracies.” A Chin- 
ese trade mission: led by the Deputy 
Chairman of Peking’s International 
Trade Promotion Committee, went to 
Tokyo, sponsored by Japanese A.P.I.T., 
to “increase understanding and friend- 
ship” between the two nations. The 
Japanese Trade Minister expected trade 
between Japan and China to reach $50 
million each way annually “before 
long”. He disclosed that the Govern- 
ment was “sparing no efforts” to get 
as many items as_ possible removed 
from the list of goods embargoed for 
export to China. The “Economist” 
commented, “Japan’s desire to widen 
its economic contacts with its Com- 
munist neighbours is understandable. 
But it is unlikely that trade between 
Japan and China could approach its 
prewar levels. On the one hand, 
China’s industrialisation drive, its closer 
economic links with USSR, and its own 
rapidly growing population have ab- 
sorbed practically all the former 
surpluses of coal and iron, together 
with the agricultural products’ that 
used to be exported to Japan. On the 
other, Peking show no enthusiasm for 
Japan’s consumer goods. They would 
like to buy capital goods, but the Japan- 
ese are bound by their international 
obligaticns to limit the export of cer- 
tain strategic machines and materials.” 
According to the recent ECAFE survey 
of Asia and Far East for 1954, the 
substantial reduction in HK’s trade with 
China in 1954 could hardly be explain- 
ed by the UN embargo on strategic 
exports to the Mainland and the US 
restrictions on trade with China as 
both remained almost unchanged dur- 
ing the year. The main reason for this 
development was China’s continuous 
rechannelling of its international trade 
with a resulting reduction in the use 
of HK as an entrepot. Even some of 
the trade with Western Europe by- 
passed HK. After a 2-month stay in 
China, the Burmese trade mission pur- 
chased £1.9 million worth of goods in- 
cluding steel goods, cotton yarn, win- 
dow glass, sanitary equipment and hos- 
pital beds. China will buy 150,000 
tons of Burmese rice at £40 per ton 
amounting to. £6 million. Poland and 


China- signed in Peking ar. agreement. 
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April 7, 1955 


on exchange of goods and payment for 
1955. In India, China opened a trade 
agency at Kalimpong, West Bengal. 

_ TAIWAN TRADE: In the applica- 
tion for import foreign exchange, limi- 
tation became more strict and proce- 
dure more complicated. The selling 
rate of exchange certificate was T$6 
to one US dollar. Importers in Tai- 
wan paid a total of T$24.78 for US$1: 
official selling rate (T$15.65) plus 20% 
Defence Surtax (T$3.13) plus T$6. 
The import budget for the second 
foreign exchange allocation period 
(March-April) amounted to US$9.4 
million. In the local market, Taiwan 
oranges and bananas enjoyed steady 
demand. A great portion was re- 
exported to Singapore, Bangkok, Sai- 
gon and Korea. 

JAPAN TRADE: Japanese goods 
remained popular and registered gains 
in the local market. High cost, how- 
ever, discouraged indent bookings. By 
the end of the month, Japan lowered 
the price of galvanized iron sheet when 
import restriction on this item was 
eased . here. From the local market, 
Japan maintained her purchase of 
various Chinese staples. 
curement of scrap iron was first switch- 
ed from HK to US but later returned 
here for supplies when US tightened 
the export of this item. 


KOREA TRADE: About US$5.2 
million were auctioned during’ the 
month. In the local market, Korea 
provided steady demand for metals, 
paper, pharmaceuticals and industrial 
chemicals but some of the transactions 
were limited by short stock and high 
cost. To promote the export of Korean 
staples, Seoul granted following export 
subsidies: 239,000 Hwan for fluorspar 
and 1,735,000 for gypsum. 


INDONESIA TRADE: Despite con- 
trols and regulations, cotton piecegoods 
continued to advance in Djakarta due 
to the increased cost of new shipments. 
Djakarta also announced that manu- 
facturers applying for the import of 
industrial raw materials must submit 
pro forma invoices from more than one 
supplying source and that the lowest 
quotation will be approved for import. 
Pending improvement of its foreign ex- 
change position, Indonesia will con- 
tinue to import essential goods by this 
tender system. During the month, ex- 
ports of cotton textiles to Indonesia 
showed considerable improvement. 
Other local manufactures shipped to 
Indonesia included enamelware, under- 
wear, aluminiumware, electric torch 
light, felt hats and torch batteries. In 
return, HK bought Indonesian rattan, 
copra, sesame, rice bran and beans. 

THAILAND TRADE: Thailand re- 
moved more items from the list of pro- 
hibited imports including: newsprint in 
reels and reams, sedan cars, motorcycle, 
refrigerators and various food prepara- 
tions. However, the relaxation applies 
only to importers who had previously 
shipped in these items. By the end 
of the month, Bangkok suddenly 
restricted the import of Japanese goods 
from HK. Goods of other origins were 


Japan’s pro-- 


not affected. The rise of commodity 
prices in Thailand and the steady ship- 
ment of rice and other Thai produce 
to HK effected a good return-flow of 
local capital as well as increased Thai- 
land’s purchases from here. Orders 
for cotton textiles, particularly for 
underwear and singlets were substan- 
tial. Cotton piece goods, metals, paper 
and paints were also favoured. 
BURMA TRADE: Early during the 
month, Burma (1) revised its trade 
policy to the effect that only 50% of 
the quantity of goods covered by the 
outstanding import licences for non- 
industrial raw materials will be im- 
ported and (2) suspended all, imports 
under open general licences. By the 
end of the month, however, Rangowon 
announced that 35 items could be im- 
ported under open general licences. 
This relaxation applies only to imports 
from sterling and soft currency areas. 


TRADE WITH INDOCHINA: The 
civil war in South Vietnam brought 
another heavy influx of capital to HK. 
Commodity prices in Saigon declined 
were diverted to Pnom 

enh. 


TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES: 
Shipments to the Philippines were 
seriously affected by import restrictions 
on sundry goods and provisions. Only 
local manufactured goods and essential 
supplies such as machinery and metals 
enjoyed steady but limited exports to 
that country. 


COMMODITIES 


CHINA PRODUCE:: China restrict- 
ed the flow of popular items to HK 
causing stock shortage and price in- 
crease. Demand from Japan, Thai- 
land, Taiwan, Korea, Pakistan, India, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Africa, Europe 
and Australia remained strong but 
transactions were handicapped by short 
stocks. Woodoil registered slight 
gains despite the weak trend in Europe. 
Citronella oil reported no business and 
quotations were influenced mainly by 
fluctuations in Taiwan. Groundnut oil 
recovered from previous drops on the 
strength of speculative buying but later 
declined further when large quantities 
arrived from India. Menthol crystal 
declined when Indonesia approached 
China for direct shipment while orders 
from Japan and India were not sub- 
stantial enough to stimulate the mar- 
ket. Rosin remained firm on account 
of local consumption and orders from 
Korea while dried ginger, garlic and 
dried chilli firmed up on demand from 
Southeast Asia. Short stock, replenish- 
ment difficulty and steady overseas 
demand stimulated prices of gallnut, 
sesame, cassia lignea, mustard seed, 
raw silk, red beans, and green peas. 
Other popular items were castor oil, 
aniseed oil, groundnut kernel, galangal, 
turmeric, coir fibre, hog bristles, dried 
egg albumen, spun silk, silk waste, 
feather, realgar, bamboo sticks, ramie, 
tea, bitter almond, walnut meat, broad 
beans and maize. Despite steady ex- 
ports aniseed star, gypsum and soya 
beans declined under heavy supplies. 
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METALS: Structural steels, fac- 
tory items, iron wire nails, and gal- 
vanized iron wire attracted strong local 
and overseas demand and_ registered 
price gains. Government’s relaxation 
of import control on galvanized iron 
sheets, mild steel round and angle bars 
prevented these items from further 
gains and when Japan lowered the price 
of galvanized iron sheet, this item de 
clined slightly despite speculative buy- 
ing and demand from Thailand, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. On the 
whole, business was restricted by in- 
creased cost, stock shortage and re- 
plenishment difficulty. Indents for iron 
wire nails, galvanized iron wire, zinc 
sheet, aluminium sheet, and structural 
steels were further marked up while 
scrap copper and brass gained on orders 
from India. In addition to Korea, Thai- 
land also bought structural _ steels. 
oo from Bangkok also covered iron 
wire®nails, blackplate waste waste, mild 
steel plate and baling hoops. Indo- 
nesia was interested in iron wire nails, 
galvanized iron wire, blackplate, zinc 
sheet; and Philippines in mild steel 
plate. Trading at the end of the 
month was slower. 


PAPER: Newsprint in reels and 
woodfree printing were all sold out as 
a result of strong dgmand from Korea. 
Even forwards were booked up by 
Korean traders. Prices of these two 
items were further stimulated by In- 
dent increase and replenishment diffi- 
culty. Indent bookings of popular 
items were slow on account of high 
cost, and slow shipment date. Short 
stock, advanced indent, and strong local 
and overseas demand improved duplex 
board, M.G. ribbed kraft and poster 
paper. Bond, M.G. pure sulphite, M.G. 
white sulphite and glassine also regis- 
tered increases but cellophane declined 
under heavy stock. At the end of the 
month, indent quotations from various 
sources continued to advance while 
trading in the local market narrowed 
down to selective items. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: As 
market prices failed to catch up with 
costs, indent bookings were light despite 
the shortage of many items. Trading 
was slow throughout the month and 
orders from Korea and Taiwan were 
small. Prices, however, were firm in 
general. Sulphur powder, caustic soda, 
citric acid, paraffin wax, linseed oil, gum 
damar, sodium nitrate, sodium sulphide, 
lithopone, sodium nitrite and red phos- 
phorus improved on short stocks while 
indent increases stimulated soda ash, 
industrial tallow, rosin, gum arabic, and 
zinc oxide. Other popular items were 
rongalite C lumps, stearic acid, carbolic 
acid, glycerine, petrolatum, shellac, 
tanning extract, rubber accelerator, so- 
dium hydrosulphite, sodium bichromate, 
red lead oxide, calcium hypochlorite, 
formalin, lead acetate, iodine perborate 
and ammonium chloride. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: There were 
more enquiries than orders from Thai- 
land, Singapore, Korea, Taiwan and 
China. Transactions were small in 
volume. Prices, in general, were 
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steady. Korea and Taiwan were in- 
terested in aspirin powder, quinine 
powders, PAS, santonin crystal, glucose, 
penicillin preparations, dihydro- 
streptomycin and sulphonamides; Thai- 
land in phenacetin, aspirin and sac- 
charine crystal; Singapore in aspirin; 
and China in iodine resublimed and 
chloram phenicol powder. 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR, AND 
SUGAR: Increased supplies from Thai- 
land, China and Burma on top of heavy 
stocks depressed prices of rice. High 
grade rice, old stock, remained firm. 
At the beginning of the month, wheat 
flour firmed up on account of increased 
cost, low stock, and steady demand. 
As more supplies arrived and demand 
failed to improve, prices waned despite 
indent increases. Sugar prices declined 
from initial gains when heavy ship- 
ments from Japan arrived and overseas 
demand remained weak. Low prices, 
however, attracted speculative buying 
which kept prices firm at the end of 
the month. 


COTTON YARNS AND PIECE 
GOODS: Hongkong yarns enjoyed re- 
newed demand from Indonesia, Paki- 
stan, and Thailand. Prices remained 
firm throughout the month. Trading, 
however, slowed down near the end of 
the period. Cotton piecegoods regis- 
tered substantial exports to UK, Afri- 
ca, Indonesia and Singapore. Japanese 
grey sheetings were popular and prices 
were firm. 

CEMENT: Japan marked up prices 
of cement to HK$121 per ton cif HK. 
Indent bookings were heavy due _ to 
steady local demand. Prices in the 
local market remained firm. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 
HK enamelware manufacturers marked 
down export prices of list, 2nd and 
3rd grade goods by 30%, 40%, and 
60% respectively. On the other hand 
export prices of aluminium wares im- 
proved slightly due to the increased 
cost of raw materials. During the 
month, British umbrella and_ glove 
manufactureis again complained against 
local products. 
suggestion that these local manufac- 
tures were of Japanese origin. How- 
ever, the Worcester Glove Manufac- 
turers Association alleged that gloves 
from Hongkong might be partly, made 
in Chima. The Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union decided that subcommittees 
should be formed to study these com- 
plaints. The UK Trade Commissioner 
stated that complaints of British manu- 
facturers against HK products export- 
ed to the UK are not likely to affect 
British trade policy towards Hongkong. 
On local industrial expansion § the 
ECAFE Survey of Asia and Far East 
reported, “The remarkable industrial 
development took place without the 
benefit of any production subsidies, pro- 


_ tective tariff, tax concessions, or credit 


at specially low interest rates. Manu- 
facturing had to depend almost exclu- 
sively on imported capital goods and 
raw materials and compete with Japan, 
India and other countries in domestic 
as well as external markets.” 


There was no more. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON MARCH 31 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star: Kwangsi, lst quality, 
$93 picul. Cassia Lignea: Kwangtung, 
80-lb bale, $56 picul. Gallnut: Ist 
uality, $116 picul. Garlic: Untoasted— 
eaten, lst, $70 picul; Taiwan, $27. 
Toasted—Kwangtung, new stock, $50 
to $80 picul. Gypsum: Hupeh, white, 
$8 picul. Fluorspar: Hunan, 85%, £12 
ec & f Japan per metric ton. Graphite, 
90%: Hunan, $110 metric ton. Real- 
gar: Hunan, $959.50 metric ton. 
Ramie: Hankow, white, lower quality, 
forward, $120 picul; North China, £135 
metric ton c & f Europe. Raw Silk: 
Canton, white steam filature, 20/22 
denier, B grade, $3,060 picul; natural, 
$2,570 picul. Dried Chilli: Hopei, $110 
picul. Resin: Kwangtung, AA grade, 
£81 metric ton c & f Japan; X grade, 
$120 quintal. Seagrass; oval mats, 18” 
x 36”, Kwangtung, $58.50 picul. 
Sesame: Thai, black, ist, $120 picul; 
Vietnam black, $103 picul. Mustard 
Seed: Tientsin, $180  picul. Silk 
Waste: Szechuen, A, spun silk tops, 
$1,630 per 60-kilo case; Kwangtung, 
long strips, mixed grade, $700 picul. 
Spun Silk: Shanghai, 140/2 
ease, $1,695 case. Tea: Black, Anhwei, 
lst, $665 picul; Oolung Black, Fukien, 
$610 .picul; Jasmine, Taiwan, 1st, $450 
picul; BOP, Taiwan, Black, $370 picul; 
OP Black, Taiwan, $345 picul: Fukien, 
Green, 1st, $1,600 per quintal; Taiwan, 
Green, 1st, $310 picul. Aniseed Oil: 
bulk, forward, $1,975 picul. Cassia Oil: 
80-85%, forward, $1,850 picul. Citro- 
nella Oil, Taiwan, $9.35 pound. Lin- 
seed Ojl: $98 picul. Peppermint Oil: 
Shanghai, $36 pound. Woodoil; Bulk, 
forward, $166 picul; in drum, £195 
per ton cif Australia. Bitter Almond: 
Tientsin, red membrane, $112 picul. 
Alum: Chekiang, special, $26 picul. 
Galangal: Kwangtung, $30 picul. Gin- 
ger, Dried: Honan, ist, $150 picul. 
Maize: Vietnam, red, forward, $29.50 
picul. Menthol Crystal: Shanghai, $49 
per pound. Rhubarb: Northwest China, 
$32 picul. Silk Wadding: Shanghai, 
forward, $38.50 per kilo. Turmeric: 


Northwest China, $80 picul. Black 
Bean: Kwangsi, $27.50 picul. Green 
Bean: Honan, old stock, $32 picul; 


Rangoon, white, forward, $31.50 picul. 
Red Bean: Anhwei, Ist, forward, $89 
picul. Seya Bean: Dairen, new, $44 
picul. Groundnut in Shell: Tsingtao, 
16-18 pes, $110 picul. Groundnut Oil: 
Chinese, 4-week forward, $90 picul; 


Indian, April forward, ex-godown, $95 


picul; Thai, $139 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars: Cont or Jap 
—s” x 1” x 1”, $46 picul; 3/16” x 12” 
x 13”, $44; 4” x 2” x 2”, $43.50; 5/16” 
x 24” x 24", $43. Mild Steel Flat Bars: 
Cont or Jap—4t” x 8”, $47 picul; 4” x 

4” $46; 3” x 1” to 2”, $44. Hong- 
kong—s” x 8” and #’, $45; 3/16” x &” 
to 3” x 2”, $44. Mild Steel Round Bars: 
Cont—2” dia, $46; 4’, $44: %’ and 1” 
dia, $43. Hongkong—3” dia, $45; 2” 
to 1” dia, $43, Mild Steel Square Bars: 


50-kilo. 
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Cont or Jap—i” and %” square, $45 
picul; 1” and 1%”, $44. Hongkong— 
#” to 1” square, $44 picul. Galvanized 


Steel Plain Sheets: UK, 4’ x 8’, 1/16” 
63c pound. Mild Steel Plates: Jap— 
4’ x 8’, 1/16” and 3/32”, $56 picul; 
3/16”, $48; 1/4”, $47. Stainless Steel 
Sheets: UK, 3’ x 7’, BWG 20-22, $5.40 
pound. Tinplate Waste Waste: Elec- 
trolytic, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid—-$94 per 
200-lb case for US origin and $883 for 
UK origin. Coked—US, 1 ton skid, 
$95 per case of 200 lbs; UK, $93 per 
200-lb case. Blackplate Waste Waste: 
UK, 18” x 24” and larger, G29-G33, 
$38.50: picul. Galvanized Iron Shéets: 
Jap, 3’ x 7’, USSG 26, 58c¢ pound; USSG 
31, $6.50 per sheet. Tinplates: UK, 
20” x 28”, 200-lb case of 112 sheets 
with tin-lining, $135 case; 30” x 36”, 
G24 76c per pound. Blackplate: Jap, 
3’ x 6’—G18, $54 picul; G30-G31, $60 
picul. Aluminium Sheets: Jap—4’ x 8’, 
99.5% alloy, G18-G22, $1.90 pound; 
3’ x 8’, G@24-G28, $1.83 pound. Zinc 
Sheets: Cont, 3’ x 8’, G5-G10, $110 
picul. Galvanized Iron Wire: Cont or 
Jap, G10, $47.50 picul; G12, $47; G16, 
$48; G18, $52; G20, $53. Black Iron 
Pipes: Cont, 18’ to 22’—+%” dia, 46c 
per ft; 14” dia, $1.10; 1%” dia, $1.30 
per ft. Galvanized Iron Pipes: Cont, 
18’ to 22’—4” dia, 47c per ft; ?” dia, 
57c; 1” dia, 95c; 13” dia, $1.55; 2”, 
$1.88; 2%”, $2.85 per ft. 


PAPER 


Weoodfree Printing: 31” x 43”, Jap, 
60/100 gr, 57/100-lb ream, forward 
(middle April), 683c per pound. Mani- 
fold: White—22” x 34”—Swedish, 30 
gr, 16-lb ream, superior, $15.50 ream; 
Austrian, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, $12.50; 
Chinese, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, $10.80 
ream. Poster Paper: 31” x 43”, 60/70 
gr, 57/68-lb ream—Swedish, 86c pound; 
Jap, 78c to 82c. Prime Glassine, 30 
gr, 26-lb ream, 30” x 40”: German or 
Austrian, lst grade, $33 per ream; 
French, $32.80 ream. M.G. Cap, 22/23 
gr, 173-lb ream, 25” x 44”: Austrian, 
$10:80 ream; Jap, $11.30: Chinese, $8.70 
ream. M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft: Jup, 
38/39 gr, 45/46-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $29 
ream; Cont, 60/160 gr, 75/160-ream, 
72c pound. M.G. Pure White Sulphite: 
Cont, 50/90 gr, 60/100-lb ream, 35” x 
47”, 72c per pound. M.G. White Sul- 
phite: Czech or Polish, 35” x 47”, 40 
gr, 47-lb ream, $31.50 ream; 34 er, 
40-lb ream, $29.50 ream. Newsprint 
in Reels: Aust or Polish, 50/52 gr, 31”, 
48c pound; US, spot, 52c; US May 
forward, 50c; Chinese, 44c to 46c. 
Newsprint in Reams: Jap, 50 gr, 48- 
lb ream, $21 ream; Chinese, $18 to 
$20.40 ream. Duplex Board, One side 
Coated: Swedish, 250 gr, 240-lb ream, 
31” x 438”, $152 ream; Swedish, 230 ger, 
220-lb ream, $142; Jap, 250 gr, 240-lb 
ream, $115; Jap, 230 gr, 220-lb ream, 
$100; Jap, 190 gr, 180-lb ream, $81. 
Strawboard: 26” x 21” Jap, 8 oz, $440 
ream; Jap, 10 to 16 oz, $435; Chinese, 
10-14 oz, $370 ream. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Carbolic Acid: ‘UK, 448-lb drum, 
$1.10 pound: German, 220-kilo drum, 
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$1 pound. Citric Acid: Granular, Bel- 
gian, 50-kilo' barrel, $1.80 pound. 
Stearic Acid: Belgian, 50-kilo bag, 
needle form, 86c pound; Australian, 
140-lb bag, powder, 70c pound. Bicar- 
bonate of Soda: UK, 100-kilo bag, $38 
bag. Caustic Soda: UK, $165 per drum 
of 300 kilos; Jap, $135. Formalin: 
UK, 40% vol, 448-lb drum, 36c pound. 
Glycerine: Chinese, 20-kilo tin, $1.75 
pound; Dutch, 250-kilo drum, $2.35 
pound; Indian, 56-lb drum, $2.15. pound. 
Gum Arabic: Sudan, 100-kilo bag, $1.02 
pound; Gum Damer: Malayan, No. 1, 
140-catty gunny bag, $295 picul. Red 
Lead Oxide; UK, 560-lb barrel, $122 
picul; Australian, 560-lb barrel, $130 
picul. Lithopone, 30%: Dutch, 50-kilo 
paper bag, 38c pound; German, 35c. 
Petrolatum, Snow White: US, 400-lb 
drum, 64c pound. Rongalite C (lump): 
French, 50-kilo drum, $1.30 pound; 
German, 60-kilo drum, $1.35; Swiss, 
60-kilo drum, $1.25 pound, Rosin: 
US, 517-lb drum, $86.50 per  picul. 
Lemon Shellac: Indian, No. 1, 164-Ib 
case, $435 picul. Soda Ash (dense): 
UK, 90-kilo bag, $28 bag; Jap, 100- 
kilo bag, $30 bag. Sodium Bichromate: 
Australian, 560-lb drum, public godown 
stock, 95c pound. Sodium Nitrate: 
German, 195-lb drum, $660 per ton; UK, 
448-lb drum, $660 per ton. Sodium Nit- 
rate: German 100-kilo gunny bag, $26 
per picul. Sodium Hydrosulphite: French, 
50-kilo drum, $185 picul; UK, $195. 
Sodium Perborate: UK, 150-kilo drum, 
$1.03 pound. Sulphur Powder: US, 
100-lb bag, $47 picul. Industrial Tal- 


~ 


low: US, 400-lb drum, $80  picul. 
Tanning Extract: Mimosa, 105-lb 
gunny bag, 58c pound; Quebracho, 1- 
ewt bag, 80c pound. Paraffin Wax: 
US, 165 deg. AMP, 90-94: pounds per 
carton, $160 per picul; 143 and 150 
deg., $94. Rubber Accelerator: UK, 
D, $2.55 pound: M, $1.95 pound. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
Crystalline Penicillin-G, 1 
units: UK, 1955, $1.50 vial. Procaine 
Penicillin-G, in oil with aluminium 
monostoarate, 300,000 units per cc: 
UK, 1958, $2.45 vial of 10 ec; US, 1957, 
$2.60; French, 1956, $1.80 vial of 10 
ce. Dihydrostreptomycin: French, 
1959, 78c per vial of 1 gm; UK, 1958, 
74e. Sulphadiazine Powder: -UK $44 
pound; French, $44; Jap, $41.20; 
Danish, $42 pound. Sulphaguanidine 
Powder: UK, $7.60 pound; Dutch, $7.35 
Italian, $7.40. Sulphanilamide Powder: 
US, $4 pound; UK, $4.10; Dutch, $4. 
Sulphathiazole Powder: French, $9.10 
pound; Italian, $8.90; UK, $9.30; Ger- 
man, $8.90 pound. Atebrin Tablets; 
UK, $13.80 per tin of 1,000 tabiets of 
0.1 gm each. Quimine Ethylcarbonate: 
Dutch, $2.62 oz. Quinine Sulphate: 
Dutch, 1932, $129 per 100-oz tin. 
Isoniazide Powder: UK, $48.50 kg: 
German, $53.80 kg. PAS Powder: UK, 
$5.70 per 8-oz tin; Italian, $17.20 per 
kg. Amidopyrin: French, $16.40 
pound; US, $18. 
Dutch, 89c pound; US, 96c pound. 
Iodine Resublimed: UK, $11.40 pound. 
Phenacetin: UK, $5.10 pound; Ger- 


million 


Glucose Powder, C.P.: | 
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man, $5.20 pound. Saccharum Lactose: 
UK, $1.04 pound; Dutch, 93c pound. 


COTTON YARNS & COTTON PIECE - 
GO 


ODS | 
Hongkong Yarns: 10’s, $860 per bale; 
20’s, $1,120 bale. Japanese Yarns: 32’s, 
$1,380 to $1,410 bale; 40’s, $1,530 to 
$1,590 bale. Grey Sheetings: Chinese 
72 x 69, 36” x 40 yds, $32 piece; Hong- 
kong, 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, $34.50 to 
$37.50 piece; Japanese, No. 2023, $36 

piece; Jap, No. 2003, $32.30 piece. 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR, SUGAR 

White Rice, 100%: Thai, list, new, 
$65 picul; 2nd class, new, $61.30; 3rd, 
old, $69.30 picul. Rice, Government 
Stock: Thai, A grade, $53.60; B grade, 
$49.30: C grade, $45.30 picul. Wheat 
Flour, 50-lb bags: Australian, $12 to 
$12.50 bag; American, $12.50 to $1% 
bag; Canadian, $16.50 to $18 bag; Jap, 
$12.20 bag; Hongkong, $11.40 to $15.20 
bag. Granulated Sugar: Jap, fine, 
spot, ex-godown, $37.20 picul; Taiwan, 


refined, $40.50;  Taikoo, ex-godown, 
$39.50 picul. 
CEMENT 
Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete, 


rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8.50 bag; 
Emerald, 112-lb bag, $7.60; Emerald, 
100-lb bag, $6.55; Jap, forward, ex- 
ship, $122 per ton; Jap, 100-lb bag, 
$6 bag: Jap, l-cwt bag, $6.40 bag. 
White Cement: Snowcrete, 375-lb 
drum, $62.50 per drum; 1l1-cwt bag, 
$15.40 bag; Bate, Danish, 1l-cwt bag, 
$15.60 bag. 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


The annual meeting of the HK Tram- 
ways Limited will be held on March 29. 
The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement: 


Compared with 1953, the number of 
passengers carried at 141.6 million was 
up by 4.8 million, car miles at six mil- 
lion were up by over 200,000 and net 
profit at $5,100,016 was up by $83,101. 
For over a year now, we have been 
able to maintain a record daily average 
of 120 tramcars in service. Overcrowd- 
ing, however, is still evident on all our 
routes. To alleviate this position, it is 
our intention to put, at least, five ad- 
ditional tramcars into service in 1955, 
and an additional ten in 1956. Im co- 
operation with the Public Works De- 
partment, we are having erected ten 
pairs of covered passenger loading 
platforms at various places. Consider- 
able progress has been made with the 
Russell Street Depot re-building 
scheme. The second half of the new 


office block was ready for occupation - 


jn August. Other buildings that have 


recently been completed include a 
dangerous goods store and a night in- 
spection shed. It is anticipated that a 
year from now, the whole Russell 
Street Depot scheme will have been 
completed. Sufficient progress took 
place last year in dismantling the King’s 
Road Depot to permit the building of a 
further 20 flats for our employees. The 
total number of flats built on this site 
is now 120. Your Board has recently 
authorised the building of a further 
40. . 


In 1954, we ordered and received 20 
new tramcar bodies, 16 of which were 
used to replace old ones, while four 
were used for additional tramcars 
bringing the total fleet up to 131. There 
are still 26 old tramcar bodies in. ser- 
vice and it is our intention to accelerate 
the tramcar body replacement  pro- 
gramme so that, by the end of the 
current year, no old bodies will remain. 
All air doors on the tramcars have now 
been fitted with “rubber edgings. 
Renewal of track through the centre of 


the city from Garden Road to Central 
Market is still deferred until such time 
as Government plans for future road- 
works in this area are known. The re- 
laying of new track in Wongneichong 
Road, near the Jockey Club premises, 
in conjunction with Government’s 
scheme for reconstructing and widening 
that road is now well advanced. New 
track was also laid in the Taikoo Hill, 
Quarry Bay and Hennessy Road sec- 
tions, while a new turnout was con- 
structed from Tin Lok Lane to the 
eastbound track in Hennessy Road to 
provide new facilities for routing when 


‘the new depot is completed. 


Capital expenditure for 1955 should 
reach a peak of about $3,500,000, which 
is to be spent on the completion of the 
various projects we have on hand. 


During the year 1954, the number of 


staff employed was reduced vy 
When the services of 31 men were ter- 
minated on July 1, an intense campiign 
was begun against the Company and 
its employees. In spite of this, the 
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of them have remained 
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great majorit 
loyal to the 


The accounts to December 31 last 
reflect the capital change consequent 
upon the issue of $4,875,000 of addi- 
tional capital on July 15, 1954 with a 
corresponding reduction of the General 
Reserve Account to cover the bonus 
issue of shares to shareholders. It will 
be noted that the Working Account 
balance brought down to the credit side 
of the Profit and Loss Account is 
$7,987,971, which is $347,334 
greater than for the previous 
year. An unusual item debited to the 
Profit and Loss Account is “Anniver- 
sary Bonus and _ Scholarship Fund”, 


amounting to $193,000. This figure 
represents the actual amount spent of 
the $200,000 which, it will be recalled, 
was allocated for the payment of a small 
bonus to our employees, and for the 
establishment of a Scholarship “Trust 
Fund for the benefit of their children 
to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
in July last of the first tramcar to run 
in Hongkong. The Board has decided 
to allocate a further $100,000 to the 
Scholarship Fund during 1955. As al- 
ready mentioned, the net profit for the 
year is $5,100,016. After adding to 
this amount the balance of $325,108 
brought in from 1953 and allowing for 
the interim dividend of 40 cents per 
share, less tax, paid in September, 1954, 
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there is a balance remaining available 
for appropriation of $4,401,374. Your 
Board recommends that this amount be 
appropriated in accordance with the 
details shown in the Report, including 
a final dividend of $1.30 per share, less 
tax. The final dividend of $1.30 per 
share brings the total for the year up 
to $1.70 per share. Last year, a total 
of $2.40 per share was paid on the 
smaller capital. The book value of our 
investments at $4,723,053 has risen 
slightly by $63,050, while the market 
value at $7,578,589 has risen by $1,069,- 
212. Our cash and bank balances are 
about $900,000 up but this is more 
than offset by an increase of about 
$1,150,000 in our current liabilities. 


HUMPHREYS ESTATE AND FINANCE CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of Humphreys Estate and Finance 
Co. the Chairman, Mr. W. A. Stewart, informed the share- 
holders that by comparison with the previous year, revenue 
was greater by $37,989 and expenses lower by $70,314, mak- 
ing an increase in the net profit of $108,303. Increases were 
in rentals of $30,474 and in other revenue of $22,515. In- 
terest was lower by $15,000 as a consequence of the redemp- 
tion of a mortgage loan. Property expenses were $58,097 
less and other expenses lower by $12,217. Last year was 
the first year of operating our own office with our own staff 
following the relinquishment of management by John D. 
Humphreys & Son, Ltd. This change resulted in a gain 
of $51,117. The Company also benefits by relief from Cor- 
poration Profits Tax on the value of shares issued as com- 
pensation which, on the minimum par value, would amount 
to $31,250. Against these advantages, it is necessary to 
offset the dividend payable on the shares given as compensa- 
tion. It is satisfactory that the first year under our own 
management has proved to be financially advantageous, but 
it is important to emphasise that really substantial benefits 
will not accrue until 1956 when revenue for a full year 


will. be forthcoming from our present planned property de- 
velopment. 


_ Land and buildings increased in value $1,482,867. This 
represents the purchase price of two more properties—No. 
3 & No. 12, May Road—and initial payments on construction 
of new Tregunter Mansions. A large block of 35 flats on 
the old Friston Cottage site combined with Upper Tregun- 
ter site was started. It is expected the flats will be ready 
for occupation at the end of September. It will have eight 
main storeys with three pent-houses on the eastern side. As 
Lower Tregunter Mansion is very old and would obstruct the 


view of the new block, it will be demolished on completion 
of the latter. 


Soon after last annual meeting, it was learned that 3 


-and 12 May Road were for sale, and as their redevelopment 
othtrs have been detrimental to our properties in 


that locality, we acquired both which give us entire control 
of the area in which our other apartment blocks are situated 
and thus enable us to maintain our own present high stan- 
dards of buildings and accommodation. No. 12 May Road 
offers attractive possibilities in re-development and the Board 
has approved a building project for eight large family flats 
facing the harbour and 12 small bachelor flats facing the 
gardens, the two blocks being back to back with concealed 
servants’ quarters in between and with ample car parking 
space. This building will be named “Clovelly Court”. Work 
can be commenced in April with the possibility of comple- 
tion before the end of the year. No. 3 May Road will re- 
main as a reserve of land until such time as finance will 
permit re-development linked with the Lower Tregunter 
Mansions site. Together, these two sites will form an ideal 
location for a long, low block of flats which will not obstruct 
or interfere with the new Tregunter Mansions. Both our 
present building projects—Tregunter Mansions and Clovelly 
Court—are receiving a very satisfactory response from pro- 
spective tenants who are finding a wide choice of flats to 
meet their particular requirements. The estimated build- 
ing cost of new Tregunter Mansions and Clovelly Court is 
$44 million. It has been decided to finance this programme 
partly by a call on new capital and partly by bank overdraft. 
The Directors decided to offer 325,000 shares at the nominal 
value of $10 each to shareholders in the proportion of one 
new share for every share held. Payment for the new 
shares to be made on June 30, 1955, and they will rank for 
dividend from July 1, 1955. It is expected that the divi- 
dend can be maintained on the same basis. 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 1954, 
amounts to $626,820, to which has been added balance 
brought, forward from 1953 $74,796, making a total avail- 
able for appropriation of $701,616; which was dealt with 
as follows.—Corporation Profits Tax 1955/56 $15,000, Staff 
Retirement Benefits $10,996, transfer to General Reserve 
$100,000, dividend of $1.40 per share (free of tax) $455,000 


and carry forward $120,620. 


Ltd., 4, eesteard Road, C., Tel. 36731. 
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Enjoy Super Constellation service... LTD. | 
Fly KLM _ || HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 


Bangkok to Europe HONG KONG 
oy | P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


You’ll find KLM flights the last word iu 


luxury! There are three comfortable cabins Importers, Exporters, Shipping and . 
to choose from—one for tourist passengers Insurance Agents, Machinery and | 
and two first class cabins with comolimen- Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | | 
tary “Sleepair” Deluxe and an. attractive _ Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, | | 
Jounge. KLM Super Constellations. lea re Wines and Spirits Suppliers | | 
Bangkok for Europe Tuesday Friday and oF: see | 
Pharmaceuticals. | 
Saturday. Daily through connections to | 
New York from Amsterdam are scheduled. 
Book now-—for the flight of a lifetime— | | 
with KLM! | 24, 5ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 | 7 
BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. | 


| 
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Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST SERVICE-— *1366© 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
| SOUTH AFRICA AND 
| SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
| STRAAT BALI, ete. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


AN D PALEM BANG TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 

Regular Monthly Sailings tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S. A. 

a | | Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 

Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 

SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 

MACASSAR) TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 

“TJIWANGI”’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 


You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 


JAPAN AND INDON ESIA (INCL. BALI) | save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


Special Holiday Fares All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 


and strongroom compartments available Por reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Agents for: Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kewloon 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


*Trade-Mark, 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
| 
Pan American World Ine 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES > 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


WORLD’S MOST 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limised Liability 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 
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Fly direct 


by Qantas to 


AUSTRALIA 


AND NEW ZEALAND 


Fastest way to Australia for business 
or the holiday of your heart’s desire 
is by QANTAS comfortable 4-engined 
airliner. You’re in Sydney in less 
than 2 days—to revel in the delight- 
ful temperate climate ... relax on 
the world’s most magnificent surfing 
beaches ...enjoy a variety of 
wonderful scenery, colourful sporting 
attractions and  night-life. Fly 
QANTAS the airline with over 35 
years of flying experience and enjoy 
first-class service. Regular weekly 
flights. Consult your ‘lravel Agent. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. Telephone 27794, 59161 
and all leading Travel Agents 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 
Importers Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Lid. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


. 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


load/discharge eargo 


Authorized Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: . HK$48,193,000.- 
Managed by Paid-up Capital: ee HK$24,096,000.- 
A.P. HOLLER. COPENHAGEN Reserve Fund: ..... aida HK$ 9,638,000.- 
General Agents U.S.A. Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
| NEW YORK BRANCHES 
| Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: wen 
| NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & — 
| PHILADELPHIA 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
| via 
| JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA | 
*M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... ..._ In Port Karachi Pondicherry 
*M.S. “BOWCANADA” ...... .... .... «19 
MS. “SALLY MAERSK” ...... .... .... May 2 BURMA MALAYA 
ccepting Transhipment Cargo on roug 
Bills of Lading for Central and South ~re ee Singapore 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
| Special Strongroom Compartments & Mandalay 
) Refrigerated Cargo Space. Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “OLUF MAERSK” .... .... In Port Buoy A-8 LONDON: 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf | 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... Apr. 12 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... May 9 
| 3 | SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
| Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India | —— 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Apr. 28 | The Bank is equipped with modern 
| M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” ...... .... .... May 24 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
ome ‘ and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
u ya, Viacassar 
Papan FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
| MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Apr. 7 
| M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” _ ._.. Apr. 20 The Bank provides complete service 
| For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
Please apply to: over the world in cooperation with first 
JEBSEN & CO. class Bankers, 
Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
| Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road 
| 27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20461 uate: Stone D. P. SARIN 
| Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
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